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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Wi 
ON HUMANITY. 
In my laft I endeavoured, in a brief 


manner, to fhew the obligation man 
is under to exercife the duties of Hu- 
manity towards both his fellow-man, 
and, the brute creation. ‘This duty, 
I husibly conceive, is of the highett 
importance, fince on its obfervance 
and faithful performance depends, in 
no fmall degree, ourshappinefs both 
here and hereafter. With the idea 
of Humanity, is alfo connected that 
of mercy. Thefe are attributes of 
the divinity, which as we poffefs or 
are defective in, we approach to,—or 
fall off from perfectability. Man, 
divefted of Humanity, becomes a 
ferocious monfter, abhorrent to mor- 
tal and immortal natures, who lives 
detefted, and unlamented dies ;—and 
whofe laft moments, are embittered 
with the horrid refleGtion of having, 
by his cruel difpolition, difhonored 
and infulted his benevolent Creator, 
and attached infamy and difgrace to 
his ipecies. 

The fubje& of this effay is an ex- 
tremely copious one, and might be 
extended to a length incompatible 
with the limits of a Weekly Maga- 
zine, and the time of the writer. T ‘he 
duties which it claims from us, and 
which we are bound to fhew to ra- 
tional and irrational beings, might be 
minutely dwelt upon, and inftances 
wherein we have conftant and daily 
opportunities of fhewing it, might be 
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particularly detailed; but, under ex. 
iting circumftances, a very fhort view 
of what we owe to each other, and 
to that part of creation (fenfible of 
benefits and injuries) over whom an 
all-wife Providence has been pleafed 
to grant us power, is all that is now 
intended, or can be expected. 

Uhat it is the bounden duty of man 
to feel compafiion for, and extend the 
benevolently helping hand of Humani- 
ty to his brother in misfortune, cannot 
be better exemplified, or more forci- 
bly illuftrated, than by a reference to 
that admir able parable of our Saviour, 
of the man who was befet by thieves 
and left deftitute and wounded by the 

} 
way-lide, when the Humane Sama- 
ritan took him under his proteéction, 
adminiftered comfort to his afflifted 
mind, and healing balm to his wound- 
ed body. Thus we have more than 
human authority (were it reguifite) 
to induce us to the exercife of huma- 
nity. But happily, our natures are 
not yet fo depraved As to require fuch ¢ 
fuper-human injunctions tor a/plaud- s 
ing, whatever it may do for the prac- 
tice, of Huin anity. Behold the Fiu- 
manely illustrious Howard, the pride 
of his country and the orn: of 
man, the theme of every poct’s fong 
from Darwin, down to thofe of lefser 
note. Nor can this univerfal prailé 
by any means be contidered as being 

paid to the dauntlels intrepidity with 
which in Hof; po ils and Lazerettos he 
could face peftilence unchecked by 
fear, fince many others, unregiftered by 
fame, 
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of my family and joy of my children; 
and to fell thee too, to cruel Chriftians, 
who will beat, abufe and treat thee 
harfhly; No, I will not be guilty of 
such inbumanity.” So faying, he im- 
mediately remounted his mare, and 
galloped away, leaving the French 
conful loft in aftonifhment. Such 
inftances as thefe deferve to be re- 
corded and preferved, as giving dig- 
nity and luftre to our race. A liter- 
ary production was read fome time 
ago before the National Inftitute at 
Paris which ftrongly enforces thefe 
ideas, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing paffage—* The man who does 
not find in animals younger brothers, 
is unacquainted with his own nature, 
and is devoid of the elements of mo- 
rality.” It is indeed, a certain faa, 
that he who feels no humanity for 
animals, can never be eminently vir- 
tuous. 

From the preceding confiderations, 
I am induced to believe that Huma- 
nity is an indifpenfable requifite in the 
formation of a virtuous character— 
that it is moft unqueftionably due 
both to men and to the brute crea- 
tion; and that as the feelings of it 
when once erafed from the human 
breaft, are feldom, if ever, regained, 
no duty is more obligatory on parents 
than cultivating the precepts of Hu- 
manity, in its moft extenfive fenfe, 
upon the infant minds of their chil- 
dren, and inculeating the conftant 
practice of it to all, and every thing 
around them. When they fucceed 
in eftablifhing on the minds of their 
offspring a reverence for humanity, 
they may fairly expe& maturity will 
exhibit them in the pleafing light of 
virtuous, honorable and ufeful mem- 
bers of the community. Ee 
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REFLECTIONS ON MORALISTS AND 
MORAL WRITINGS. 


ADVICE is generally viewed as a 
naufeating potion by thofe patients to 
whom it is adminiftered. It chills 
the heart, and difcompofes the econ- 
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omy of the nerves. Hence we find 
the advifer and the advice treated 
with equal contempt. To render coun- 
fel palatable, has been confidered by 
moral writers as the higheft and moft 
valuable effort of genius. Nor can 
we reafonably queftion their decifion 
when we contemplate the extreme 
difficulty as well as incalculable im- 
portance of the art. 

A moral writer to be read with 
complacency muft combine in himfeif 
various excellencies. And firft of all, 
he ought to poffefs an ingenious can- 
dour and unaffeéted benignity—he 
muft believe what he endeavours to 
entercee The truths he inculcates 
fhould powerfully imprefs his mind, 
and a conviction of their importance, 
dictate his fentiments. The fmalicf 
particle of deception or fcepticifm if 
obferved, and it will be infallibly de- 
tected, is iufficient to raze the ftruc- 
ture however artfully compacted. Sin- 
cerity is indifpenfible in the perfon 
who withes to perfuade others. Hence 
it is attended with an irrefiftible en- 
ergy, which all the fervile arts of 
falfehood can never poffefs. 

Nor can fincerity unaided, produce 
the defired effet. He muft poffefs a 
competent knowledge of the hunfan 
heart, its windings and labyrinths. 
The graces and ornaments of flyle are 
aifo indifpenfable, in one who would 
become a fuccefsful teecher of morals. 
To a manner of elegant {fimplicity, 
fhould be added, extenfive informa- 
tion and accurate claflical erudition. 

The firft requifite, viz. fincerity, is 
certainly attainables and the fucceed- 
ing qualifications may, it is prefumed, 
be acquired by the diligent obferver 
and genuine votary of fcience. 

Some perfons have fuppofed that 
moral fubje&ts are exhaufted. This 
hypothefis, implicitly adopted by 
many, is falacious in the extreme. 
Local follies and vices fucceflively 
appear, and fpread their contagion in 
forms almoft infinitely diverfified. 

Tranfatlantic fyftems of ethics, in 
many inftances are inapplicable to us. 
What intereft can be excited in our 
minds 
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fame, have met equally great danger 
with equal fanitudle but as a homage 
to that benevolence of mind, that 
humanity of foul, which prompted 
him Without any other motive than 
that of doing good to his fellow crea- 
tures, to feek “ in dungeons dank” 
mifery and misfortune for the sole pur- 
pole of comforting “ the woe begone 
{fpirit” and adminiftering relief to the 
contagious victim of pellilence. The 
praifes which have been beftowed by 
mankind, on thofe who have thus 
nobly difcharged the duties of Hu- 
manity, prove, moft forcibly the ex- 
alted fenfe which they entertain of 
it; though, unfortunately, too many 
are found wanting in its practice. 

Thefe reflexions acquire peculiar 
force, when we confider that man 
JSrom his cradle to bis grave, is, per- 
haps more than any other, a being 
conftantly dependent on the charita- 
ble offices of others. The rearing 
into life of no animal, is fo long be- 
holden to maternal tendernefs, as 
man: and when arrived at that ftage 
of exiftence, the moft exempt from 
dependency, he would, if the expe- 
riment were to be tried, foon find 
life infupportable without affiftance 
from his fellow mortals) When the 
winter of age has filvered his locks— 
made youthful pleafures difgufting or 
taftelefs—-deadened his once vigorous 
facultics—benumbed his active limbs, 
and afflicted him with difeafe and in- 
firmity, it is then that he becomes 
really sensible of his dependance on 
the humanity of others. Can a man, 
after thus confidering what he owes 
to benevolence, refufe to practice the 
folemn injunctions of Humanity? If 
he does, he cannot but offend that 
gracious deity who has given him 
exiftence, and whofe high commands 
are peace on earth, and good will to 
men; and he degrades his own nature 
and infults his {pecies. 

That it is the abfolute duty of man 
to fhew humanity to the brute crea- 
tion, is not only evinced by reafon 
but enjomed by the f{criptures, as is 
clearly to be inferred from that ex- 
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preffion of our Saviour where he fays, 
a sparrow falleth not to the ground 
without being numbered by the Father. 
It is a duty man owes to the Creator 
of all things, to himfelf, and to eve 

animal, to be merciful and bumane 
to all living exiftences indued with 
the power of feeling. There can be 
no greater proof of a favage difpofi- 
tion, than to treat with wanton cru- 
elty animals, over which we have 
power, end which are incapable of 
refiftance. Indeed it is never done, 
but by thofe whofe difpofitions have 
become brutal by habitual practice; 


and when we fee a man exercifing™ 


barbarous cruelty towards his horfe, 
or other brute animal, we may be 
affured he is capable of the fame ty- 
ranny to his fellow man, if oppertu- 
nity ferved. It is by cruelty towards 
the brute creation in the firft inftance, 
that man is rendered ferocious, fangu- 
inary, and capable of murder. Ina 
ftate of fimplicity, of innocency, and 
before man becomes depraved by vi- 
cious examples, or a wrong fyftem of 
inftruétion, he ‘> always keeuly alive 
to every dictate of Humanity,—and 
his delicate fenfibility is a ftrong evi- 
dence of his virtue. 

Thefe refleGtions have brought to 
my remembrance an anecdote con- 
cerning an extraordinary inftance of 
humanity to the brute creation, dif- 
played by a poor wandering Arab. He 
owned a mare (probably all the pro- 
perty he poffeffed in the world) of 
uncommon beauty. A French con- 
ful having feen her, wifhed to pur- 
chafe her for the king, his mafter. 
On demanding the Arab’s price for 
his mare, he found it fo enormous, 
that he durft not venture to make the 
purchafe without particular inftruc- 
tions, which he immediately wrote 
for. On receiving orders to pay the 
price demanded, he fent for the owner 
of the mare and counted the money 
to him. The Arab, after viewing 
alternately for fome time, firft the 
money and then his mare, at length 
exclaimed—* And am I about to fell 
thee, companion of my days, pride 
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field will read with no lefs pleafure on 
that account. 

Like you, I live in retirement. 
The motives which urged to it, differ 
from thofe by which you were actua- 
ted. I do not accufe the world of 
ingratitude. It has not been unkind 
tome—nature formed me with a heart 
gentle and well-difpofed, but danger- 
ouily fufceptible; and gave me a 
mind, too feeble to bear with the 
attacks of adverfity—hence fprung 
my misfortuness My prefent reli- 
dence is on the Schuylkill, a few 
miles from Philadelphia. Occafion- 
ally when the weather is fine, I take 
a walk to the city, where I faunter 
through the ftreets unattended and 
unknown. I am glad I make thefe 
excurfions, for without them, I had 
been ignorant of Henry. In my laft 
walk, I ftept in at a bookfellers fore 
to make a {mall purchafe. I approach- 
ed the counter, and while the owner 
was engaged with other cuftomers, 
took up the “ Weekly Magazine,” 
which lay onit. Icaft my eye haftily 
over the contents—a picce intitled 
Henry, met my view. 1 turned to it, 
—I read it and paufing for a minute, 
read it a fecond time. The book 
feemed to be rivitted to my hand. I 
could not throw it down.—I dont 
know that during my whole life, I 
ever met with any thing that pleafed 
me fo much, or that made fuch a 
vivid impreflion on my feelings.—In 
walking home my mind was wholly 
occupied by it;—it could think on 
nothing elfe—it abforbed every thing 
iny feelings were perfedtly trant- 
ported. Suddenly I checked myfelf, 
and began to reflect. * Whence pro- 
ceeds this rapture? Henry has pub- 
lifhed about himfelf, but whut has 
that to do with me? how is my hif- 
tory conneCed with his?”- Thefe 
were queftions not eafily folved; yet 
1 felt new life and fpirits, and con- 
fidered this vilit to town as invalu- 
able. ‘¢ Henry has publifhed,” faid 
I again—* he hag began his hiftory— 
Suppofe I were to publifh too—the 
thought has never yet entered my mind 
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—but here is a precedent—Henry 
has fet the example—sfuppofe I were 
to follow it. Only a {mail portion of 
my life has paffed, but, is there noth- 
ing to be found that will amufe? No 
incidents worth attending to? Is it 
not poflible that he who reads may at 
fome period or other, find himfelf in 
fituations fimilar to thofe of mine? 
And may he not be affifted by noting 
the operations of frail mortality ia 
the breaft of another? When 
opprefied by grief, or repining at his 
fate, may not the dark frown of his 
brow yield to a {mile at liftening to 
the fuflerings of a brother? Yes, this 
is furely poflible; and why fhould I 
withhold any thing that may be of 
the finalleit utility. Perhaps Henry 
will take an intereft in what I relate ; 
if he fhould, neither of us will write 
in vaine A perfonal interview will 
be impracticable. Let us know each 
other through this medium. If he 





condefcend to hearken to my firft 


effay, there will be a continuance. 
If I be unnoticed, regret at what has 
been done, fhall be followed by an 
eternal filence.” 

tere clofed my refleftions. I re- 
turned home, feated myfelf at my defk 
—~—Behold the fruits. MOURNFIELD. 

ee 
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W BAT are the effe@s of Idlenefs? 
—If every body would but take time 
to confider this queftion, it would pre- 
vent many of the evils with which 
the world at prefent unfortunately 
abounds. How many hours which 
are by many {pent in doing nothing, 
might be employed to ufeful porpofts. 
Every perfon of common fenfe’ muft 
perceive what a fource of unhappinefs 
it is to the wretched being who has 
the misfortune to be fubject to its 
baneful influence; and even the 
wrecched mortal himfelf is confcious 
of it, but yet is too indolent to make 
a fufficient exertion to break the 
charm that furrounds him. Is it not 
very copra that although fo many 
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minds from delineations of, or fatires 
upon, manners to which we are utter 
{trangers. No inconfiderable portion of 
the Spectator is uninterefting and un- 
inftructive to us, notwith{tanding the 
inchantment of ftyle, from this cir- 
cumftance. The Tattler from its 
peculiar locality is ftill more irrevelant, 
and the fame obfervation may be ex- 
tended to almoft every periodical pub- 
lication in Europee Our manners and 
cuftoms are in many refpedis peculiar 
to ourfelves. Every community is 
diftinguifhed in the fame manner. 
Hence it is, that there exilts empha- 
tically American opinions and customs. 
This idea will not feem paradoxical 


to thofe who have ricely compared 


through the medium of travelling, 
obfervation and ftudy. 

That our national character is not 
yet eftablifhed, is true in a limited 
fenfe; but does not contravene the 


. preceding remarks. The government, 
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foil, climate, and a variety of more 
remote and occult caufes combine in 
producing the effects hinted at. This 
difference of manners ought to be 
ftrengthened and extended, as an 
figine to produce the amor patria, 
‘and a more ardent attachment to our 
‘excellent conftitution. 

From fuch confiderations, a necef- 
fity arifes toencourage moral writers 
of our own country, untin€ured with 
foreign alloy: inafmuch as their ftric- 
tures would, if properly executed, 
poffefs a congeniality of fentiment, 
which would infure them a favour- 
able reception, and an adequate influ- 
ence. Ne 

= 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
«« Life’s but a walking fhadow, a poor 
player, 
‘«« That flruts and frets his hour upon the 
flage, ; 
‘« And then is heard no more! It isa tale 
** Told by an idiot, full of found and 
fury— 
* Signifying nothing !”—— 


TO. HENRY. 


£\ YOUNG man who has lately 
withdrawn from the dangerous vortex 


of a bufy world, who has become 
weary and difgufted with the forms 
and ceremonies of man, whofe morn- 
ing of life has been flormy and tem- 
peftuous, and who now delights in 
folitude and feclufion: begs leave to 
introduce himfelf to your acquaint- 
ance. 

No apology is offered for this ab- 
rupt introduction. Your heart feems 
to be a good one. 1 was won by 
your little narrative, and immedi- 
ately determined to addrefs you. If 
your inclination lead you to extend 
what is here begun, I prefume it will 
be made known. Silence will tell me 
of my intrufione Except the fketch 
you have given, you are wholly un- 
known to me; except your morning 
ramble to the village, and your con- 
verfation at the inn—I know of no 
incidents in your life: and of the be- 
nevolence of your difpofition, L have no 
proof but your love for Filario. Never- 
thelefs, the penfive gloom which 
feems to overhang your mind, and 
that fenfibility of which your heart 
feems to have fo high a tincture; 
have interefted me exceedingly in 
your behalf.—I with to know more 
of youe The fpecimen I have had, 
inclines me to believe that between 
you and myfelf, there fubfifts fome 
harmony of feeling—fome congeni- 
ality of foul that may render an ac- 
quaintance pleafing and delightful.— 
Go on, “ Publifheyour diftreffes.” You 
afk, “ Who will read them.” TI will, 
Henry! I will readthem. The hif- 
tory of a fellow creature under what- 
ever circumitances, is interefting. An 
obfervance of the actions of man, and 
a knowledge of the different motives 
by which, in every variety of fitua- 
tion his conduét is influenced, are the 
only means whereby we can become 
acquainted with human nature and 
ourfelves——Go on! Henry. The 
detail of misfortune is to me pecu- 
liarly interefting. Diftrefs is my com- 
panion—long intimacy has attached 
me to hers—I love her much; ftill if 
in your * fearch” you can find aught 
to “gild the dreary fcene,” Mourn- 
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Amyntas. 


of virtue.——T wo goats that gave us 
milk, and the fruits of a finall orchard, 
were all our wealth.—This calm did 
not long continue; my mother died, 
and I was left alone, without fupport 
or confolation. Amyntas then took 
me to his houfe, and, committing to 
my care the condu& of his family, 
was more a father than a matter to 
me. His fon, the moft handfome of 
all the fhepherds of thefe hamlets, 
faw with what tender folicitude I 
fought to merit fuch a {weet afvlum. 
He faw my faithful labours and afhi- 
duous cares=—He loved me and he 
told me that he loved me. I would not 
confefs to myfelf —_ my heart felt 
at that momenet.—* Damon,’ I faid 
‘forget thy love; I was born in indi- 
gence, and am quite happy to be a 
fervant in thy houfe.’ This to him 
I often earneftly repeated; but he 
would not forget his love. 

“ One day, while I for ufe prepar- 
ed our fleecy ftores before the cottage- 
door, Amyntas came and fat down 
by me in the morning fun. After 
looking a long time at me, with a 
gracious fmile he faid, ‘My child, 
thy candour, cares, and modetty, de- 
light me. I Jove thee, and I will, 
if the gods fhall prove propitious, I 
will make thee happy.’ * Could I, O 
my dear mafter, could I be more hap- 
py, if I merited thy bounty?’ was 
ail I could fay, while tears of grati- 
tude flowed from my eyese * My 
child, he faid, I would honour the 
memory of thy parents; I would fee, 
in my old-age, my fon and thee made 
happy- He loves thee; will his love, 
make thee happy?’ The work fell from 
my hands; I trembled, blufhed, and 
ftood motionlefs before him. He took 
me by the hand, * My fon’s love, tell 
me again, he faid, will his love make 
thee happy!’ I fell at his feet, and my 
voice died on my lips. I prefied his 
hands againft my cheeks bedewed 
with tears, and from that fortunate 


moment I have been the happieft of 


women.’ She paufed awhile, then, 
drying her eyes, continued thus: 
¢ Such was the man, whole afhes here 
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repofe. You may ftill with to know 
how he brought hither this fream, and 
planted thefe trees; 1 fhall now in- 
form you. 

“In his latter days he frequently 
came to this fpot, and feated himfelf 
on the fide of the highway. With an 
affable and fimiling afpect he. faluted 
the paflengers, and offered refrefh- 
ment to the weary traveller. And, 
what he one day faid, ‘If I fhould 
here plant fruit-trees, and under their 
fhade conduct a frefh and limpid 
{tream; both fhade and water are 
from here far diftant; I then fhall 
folace, a long time after I am gone, 
the man fatigued with travel, and 
him that faints amid the noon-day’s 
ardour.’ This defign he executed 
foon. Hither he conducted that pure 
ftream, and around it he fet thofe fer- 
tile trees, whofe fruits in different 
feafons ripene The work completed, 
he repaired to the temple of Apollo, 
and, having prefented his offering, he 
made this prayer: * O God, profper 
the young trees I have juft planted, 
that the pious man, as he reforts to 
thy Temple, may refrefh himfelf un- 
der their fhade.’ 

“ The God vouchfafed to hear his 
prayer. Amyntas, rifing early the 
next morning, directed his firft looks 
toward this fpot: but how was he 
tranfported, when, inftead of the fap- 
lings he had «planted the preceding 
day, he faw lofty and fpreading trees ! 
‘O Gods !’ he cried, * what do I be- 
hold? Tell me O my children, is it 
adream that deludes me? I fee the 
plants, that I fet but yefterday, 
changed into ftrong and lofty trees.’ 
Tranfported with facred admiration, 
we all went tothe grove. ‘The bran- 
ches of the trees, already in their full 
vigour, and loaded with fruit, bowed 
down to the flowery ground. ‘O 
wonderful,’ the old man cried, ‘ fhall 
I, even in the winter of my days, ftill 
walk beneath thefe fhades?? We 
poured forth our thankigivings, and 
facrificed to the God, who had grant- 
ed, had even exceed the prayers of 
Amyntas. But, alas: this old man, 
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firiking examples are daily offered 
to our attention, yet we ftill fee 
numbers give themfelves up to this 
dreadful difeafe of the mind. The 
man who was once in moderate cir- 
cumftances, and who was plentifully 
fupplied with every luxury to gratify 
the palate, reduced to extreme indi- 
gence, in want of even the neceffaries 
of life, and obliged to have recourfe 
to beggary, to fupport a miferable ex- 
iftence. Some allo, who have not 
perceived their error till it was too 
late, and whofe proud fpirits revolt 
from the degrading idea of fubfifting 
on the favour of thofe whom, perhaps, 
a fhort time before, they confidered 
as of an inferior rank, and looked 
down upon with contempt, refort to 
the highway or to fimilar wicked 
practices, and thus plunge themfelves 
into the depths of mifery, wickednefs 
and ruin; till at length the gallows 
puts a final end to their inglorious 
career. JUNIUS. 
——iEa 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
ON SLANDER. 


IT is an old adage that “ fuperior ex- 
cellence is a general mark for calum- 
ny, and envy is naturally led to af- 
perfe what it cannot imitate ; the little 
mind is offended at the pre-eminence 
of his neighbour and endeavours to 
depreciate his virtues.” It is a very 
ftrange and unaccountable phenome- 
non, that beings brought into fociety 
for the mutual benefit and protection 
of each other, all having their im- 
perfections, and few, we would hope, 
without their virtues, that the whole 
findy of fome of thefe fhould be to 
injure and deftroy others—Slander 
does mot appear to be of favage origin, 
but a plant of civil growth, and one 
would fuppofe by the general ufe of 
it, that few ftood higher in public efti- 
mation—The cafe is far otherwife. 
No vice is more univerfally defpifed 
in theory, or more generally cultivat- 
ed by practice—If we examine the 
foil in which it flourifhes moft, it will 
be found to be, or to have been ori- 
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ginally, /ow ground. That education 
never cultivated becaufe barren by 
nature, and reafon never inhabited 
becaufe fhe would not dwell with en- 
vy, jealoufy and deceit—If faults were 
transferable or fituations could be ex- 
changed by pointing out, multiplying 
and magnifying the foibles of our 
neighbours and their unfitnefs for what 
they poffefs, flander might find fome 
excufe; but when it is well known no 
benefit refults to the flauderer, and 
injury and lofs, perhaps irreparable, 
to the flandered, humanity weeps that 
this propenfity is fo powerful amongft 
her children. Nature, ever bountiful 
and watchful over all her works, has 
given one balin to heal the wounds 
that flander gives; fhe has wifely or- 
dained that truth should be eternal and 
falsebood but for a day. This fupports 
the injured man when he feels the 
{tings of flander, and adds a faithful 
teftimony that his faults are few or 
the knowledge of his enemy very cir- 
cum{cribed. For there is not a flan- 
derer on earth that would have re- 
courfe to falfehood could he finda real 
fault to exhibit to the world. 
OBSERVATOR. 


—— 
AMYNTAS, A PASTORAL FALEs 


[From the German of the celebarted 
Gefner. } 


[Concluded from page 347. ] 


« His name was Amyntas. To 
honour the gods and do good to man- 
kind was his greateft felicity. There 
is not a fhepherd, in all this country, 
who does not revere his memory with 
the moft tender gratitude; not one 
who does not, with tears of joy, relate 
fome inftance of his reétitude or bene~ 
ficence. I owe to him, myfelf, all 
that J enjoy; it was by him that I 
became the happieft of women—here 
her eyes were filled with tears—I am 
the wife of his fon—My father died, 
leaving my mother and myfelf in grief 
and poverty. Retiring to a folitary 
cottage, we there lived by the labour 
of our hands, and by the beneficence 
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are in a callow ftate they have a de- 
lightful note, but as foon as they are 
fledged they become filent, and retire 
to the fouth early in September. 

Lapitanp Fincu. This bird is 
common on Hudfon’s Bay, and never 
migrates fouthward in the coldeft win- 
ters. During that feafon it generally 
frequents the juniper plains, and feeds 
on the fmall buds of that tree, alfo 
on grafs feeds; but at the approach 
of fummer it flies ftill farther north 
to breed. A variety of this bird is 
alfo common, and is beautifully mark- 
ed with a red forehead and breaft. It 
is moft common in the fpring, and 
frequently caught in nets fet for the 
fnow bunting ; and when kept in cages 
has a pleafing note, but feldom lives 
long in confinement, thought it ge- 
nerally dies very fat. 

Larks of a pretty variegated co- 
lour frequent thofe parts in fummer, 
and always make their appearance in 
May ; build their nefts on the ground, 
ufually by the fide of a ftone at the 
root of a fmall buth, Jay four fpeckled 
eggs, and bring forth their young in 
June. At their firft arrival, and till 
the young can fly, the male is in full 
fong ; and, like the fky-lark, foars to 
a great height, and generally defcends 
in a perpendicular direCtion near their 
neft. Their note is loud and agreea- 
ble, but confifts of little variety, and 
as foon as the young can fly they be- 
come filent, and retire to the fouth- 
ward early in the fall. They are im- 
patient of confinement, never fing in 
that ftate, and feldom live long. 

The Tirmousz is ufually called in 
Hudfon’s Bay, Blackcap. This di- 
minutive bird braves the coldeft win- 
ter, and during that feafon feeds on 
the feeds of long rye-grafs, but in 
fummer on infects and berries. The 
fouthern Indi@ns call this bird Kifs- 
kifs-hethis, from atwittering noife they 
make, which much refembles that 
word in found. 

SwaLLows vifit thefe parts in cou- 
fiderable numbers in fummer, and are 
very domeftic ; building their nefts in 
neceffaries, ftables and other out-of- 
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fices that are much frequented. They 
feldom make their appearance at 
Churchill river till June, and retire 
fouth early in Auguft. They, like 
the European {wallow, gather in Jarge 
flocks on the day of their departure, 
make feveral revolutions round the 
breeding-places, and then take their 
leave till the next year. I do not re- 
colle& to have feen any of thofe birds 
to the north of Seal river. 

Martins alfo vifit Hudfon’s Bay 
in great numbers, but feldom fo far 
north as Churchill river. They ufually - 
make their nefts in holes formed in 
the fleep banks of rivers; and, like 
the {wallow, lay four or five fpeckled 
eggs; and retire fouthward in Augult. 
At the northern fettlements they are 
by nomeans fo domeftic as the {wallow. 

Hoopine Crane. This bird vifits 
Hudfon’s Bay in the fpring, though 
not in great numbers. They are gene- 
rally feen only in pairs, and that not 
very often. It is a bird of confidera- 
ble fize, often equal to that of a good 
turkey, and the great length of the 
bill, neck and legs, makes it meafure 
from the bill to the toes, near fix feet 
in common, and fome much more. 
Its plumage is of a pure white, ex- 
cept the quill-feathers, which are 
black ; the crown is covered with a 
red fkin, thinly befet with black brif- 
tles, and the legs are large and black. 
It ufually frequents open {wamps, the 
fides of rivers, and the margins of 
lakes and ponds, feeds on frogs and 
finall fith, and efteemed good eating. 
The wing-bones of this bird are fo 
long and jarge, that I have known 
them made into flutes with tolerable 
fuccefs. It feldom has more than two 
young, and retires fouthward early in 
the fall. 

The Brown Crane. This fpecies 
is far inferior in fize to the former, 
being feldom three feet and a half in 
Jength, and on an average not weigh- 
ing feven pounds. Their haunts and 
manner of life are nearly the fame 
as that of the hooping crane, and they 
never have more than two young, and 
thofe feldom fly till September. They 
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fo favoured by the Gods, did not long 
frequent this bower. He died, and 
we have here interred his Ping that 
all who repofe under thefe fhades may 
blefs his memory.” 

At this relation, penetrated by re- 
fpect, we bleffed the afhes of the wor- 
thy man, and faid to his daughter, 
“This ftream we have found. moft 
pleafing; by thefe fhades we have 
been refrefhed, but much more by 
the recital you have made uss May 
the Gods, each moment of. thy life, 

ur down their bleflings on thee!” 
and filled with divine fenfations, we 
directed our fteps to the Temple or 
Apollo. a 


—<— 


ACCOUNT OF THE BIRDS FOUND IN 
THE HIGH NORTHERN LATI- 
_ TUDES OF THIS CONTINENT. 


[From Hearne’s Journey from the Prince 
of Wales Fort, in Hudfon’s-Bay, to the 
Northern Ocean. } 


[Gontinued from page 313.] 
GROSBEAK. Thefe gay birds 
vifit Churchill river in fome years fo 
early as the latter end of March, but 
are by no means plentiful; they are 
always feen in pairs, and generally 
feed on the buds of the poplar and 
willow. The male is in moft parts 
of its plumage of a beautiful crimfon, 
but the female of a dull dirty green. 
In form they much refemble the En- 
glifh bullinch, but are near double 
their fiae. ‘Fhey build their nefts in 
trees, fometimes not far from: the 
ground; lay four white eggs, and al- 
ways hatch themin June. They are 
faid to have a pleafing note in fpring, 
though I never heard it, and are 
known to retire to the fouth early in 
the fall. The Engelifh refiding in 
Hudfon’s Bay generally call this bird 
the American red-bird. 

Snow BuntinGs, univerfally known 
in Hudfon’s Bay by the name of the 
fnow birds, and in the ifles of Ork- 
ney by the name of fnow flakes, from 
their viliting thofe parts in fuch num- 
bers as to devour the grain as foon as 


fown, in fome years are fo deftru@ive 
as to oblige the farmer to fow his 
fields a fecond, and occalionally a 
third time. ‘Thefe birds make their 
appearance at the northern fettlements 
in the Bay about the latter end of 
May, or beginning of April, when 
they are very fat, and not inferior in 
flavour to an ortolane On their firft 
arrival they generally feed on grafs 
feeds, and are fond of frequenting 
dunghills. At that time they are eafi- 
ly caught in great numbers under a 
net baited with groats or oatmeal ; 
but as the fummer advances, they 
feed much on worms, and are then 
not fo much efteemed, They fometimes 
fly in fuch large flocks, that 1 have 
killed upwards of twenty at one thot, 
and have known others who have kil- 
led double that number. In the {pring 
their plumage is prettily variegated, 
black and white; but their fummer 
drefs may be called elegant, though 
not gay. They live long in confine- 
ment, have naturally a pleafing note, 
and when in company with Canary 
birds foon imitate their fong. I have 
kept many of them in cages in the 
fame room with Canary birds, and 
always found they fung in winter as 
well as in fummer; but even in con- 
finement they change their plumage 
according to. the feafon, the fame as 
in a wild ftate. ‘This fpecies of bird 
feem fond of the coldeft regions, for 
as the {pring advances they fly fo 
far north that their breeding places 
are not known to the inhabitants of 
Hudfon’s Bay. In autumn they re- 
turn to the fouth in large flocks, and 
are frequently fliot in confiderable 
numbers merely as a delicacy; at that 
feafon, however, they are by no means 
fo good as when they firft make their 
appearance in {pringw 
WuitTE-CROWNED BunTING. 
This fpecies is inferior in fize to the 
former, and feldom make their ap- 
pearance till June. They breed in 
moft parts of the bay, always make 
their nefts on the ground, at the root 
of a dwarf willow or a goofeberry- 


buth. During the time their young 
are 











two at one fhot; but that was when 
the birds were Gtting. Near Churchill 
river they are feldom fat, though 
tolerably flefhy, and are generally 
good eatinge They ufually weigh 
from ten to thirteen ounces ; the fe- 
male is always larger than the male, 
and differs in colour, being of a much 
lighter brown. They retire to the 
fouth long before the froft commen- 
ces; yet I have feen this bird as far 
north as the jatitude 71° 50’. 

SpotTtEp GoOpWAIT, known in 

Hudfon’s Bay by the name of yellow 
legs. This bird alfo viflits that coun- 
try in confiderable numbers, but more 
fo in the interior parts; and ufually 
frequents the flat muddy banks of 
rivers) In fummer it is generally 
very poor, but late in the fall is, as 
it may be called, one lump of fat. 
This bird, with many others of the 
migratory tribe, I faw in confidera- 
ble numbers as far north as the lati- 
tude 71° 54’; and at York Fort I have 
known them fhot fo late as the latter 
end of October: at which time they 
are in the greateft perfeCtion, and 
moft delicious eating, more particu- 
lagly fo when put into a bit of pafte, 
and boiled like an apple-dumpling; for 
in faét they are generally too fat at 
that feafon to be eaten either roafted 
or boiled. 

HEBRIDAL SANDPIPERS, but more 
commonly known in Hudfon’s Bay by 
the name of whale birds, on account 
of their feeding on the carcafes of 
thofe animals which frequently lie 
on the theres, alfo on maggots that 
are produced in them by. fly-blows. 
Thefe birds frequent thofe parts in 
confiderable numbers, and always keep 
near the margin of the feae They 
may, in fact, be called beautiful birds, 
though not gay in their plumage ; 
they are ufually very fat, but even 
when firit killed they imell and tafte 
fo much like train-oil as to render 
them by no means pleafing to the pa- 
late, yet they are frequently eaten by 
the company’s fervantse As the fum- 
mer advances they fly fo far north of 
Churchill river, that their breeding 
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places are not knewa, though they re- 
main at that part till the beginning 
of July, and return early in the fall. 

They are by no means large birds, 
as they feldom weigh four ounces. 
The bill is black, the plumage pretti- 
ly variegated black and white, and 
the legs and feet are of a beautiful 
orange colour™. 

PLovERS, commonly called hawk’s 
eyes, from their watchfulnefs to pre- 
vent a near approach when fitting. 
When thefe birds are on the wing, 
they fy very {wit and irregular, par- 
ticularly when {ingle or in fra: all flockse 
At Churchill river they are by no 
means numerous, but Ihave feen them 
in fuch large flocks at York Fort in 
the fall of one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and feventy-three, that Mr. Fer- 
dinand Jacobs then governor, Mr. 
Robert Body, furgeon, and myfelf, 
killed in one afternoon as many as 
two men could conveniently carry 
They generally feed on infects, and, 
arc at all times good eating, but 
late in the fail are moft excellent. 
They are by no means equally plenti- 
ful in all years; and at the northern 
fettlements in the bay they are not 
clafled with thofe fpecies of game that 
add to the general ftock of provifions, 
being only killed as a luxury; but I 
am informed that at Albany fort, fe- 
veral barrels of them are annually 
falted for winter ufe, and are efteemed 
good eating. This bird during fum- 
mer, reforts to the remoteft northern 
parts; for I have feen them at the 
Copper river, though in thofe dreary 
regions only in pairs. ‘The young of 
thofe birds always leave their nefts as 
foon as hatched, and when but a few 
days old rua very faft; at night, or 
in rainy weather, the old ones call 
them together, and cover them with 
their wings, in the fame manner as a 
hen does her chickens. 

Brack GULLEMoTS, known in 
Hudfon’s Bay by the name of fea 
pidgeons. Thofe birds frequent the 





* They exactly correfpond with the 
bird defcribed by Mr. Pennant, except 
that they are much longer, vgs 
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are found farther north than the 
former, for I have killed feveral of 
them on Marble Ifland, and have 
feen them on the continent as high 
as the latitude 65°. They are ge- 
nerally efleemed good eating, and, 
from the form of the body when fit 
for the fpit, they acquire the name 
of the north-weft turkey. There is 
a circumftance refpeGting this bird 
that is very peculiar; which 1s, that 
the gizzard is larger than that of 
a fwan, and remarkably fo in the 
young birds. The brown cranes are 
frequently feen in hot calm days to 
foar to an amazing height, always 
flying in circles, till by degrees they 
are almoft out of fight, yet their 
note is fo loud, that the fportfman, 
before he fees their fituation, often 
fancies they are very near him. They 
vifit Hudfon’s Bay in far greater 
numbers than the former, and are 
very good eating. 

BiTTERNS are common at York 
Fort in fummer, but are feldom found 
forfar north as Churchill river. 1 have 
feen two fpecies of this bird; fome 
having afh-coloured legs, others with 
beautiful grafs-green legs, and very 
gay plumage- They always frequent 
marfhes and fwamps, alfo the banks 
of rivers that abound with reeds and 
Jong grafs. They generally feed on 
infe&ts that are bred in the water, and 
probably on fmall frogs; and though 
feldom fat, they are generally good 
eatinge They are by no means nu- 
merous even at York Fort, nor in fa& 
in the moft fouthern parts of the Bay 
that I have vifited. 

CurLews. There are two fpecies 
of this bird which frequent the coafts 
of Hudfon’s Bay in great numbers 
during the fummer, and breed in all 
parts of it as far north as the latitude 
72°; the largeft of this {pecies is dif- 
tinguifhed by that great naturalift Mr. 
Pennant, by the name of the Efqui- 
maux curlew. They always keep 
near the fea coaft; attend the ebbing 
of the tide, and are frequently found 
at low-water mark in great num- 
bers, where they feed on marine 
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infects, which they find by the fides 
of ftones in great plenty; but at 
high-water they retire to the dry 
ridges and wait the receding of the 
tide. They fly as fteady as a wood. 
cock, anfwer to a whiftle that refem- 
bles their note; lay long on their 
wings, and are a moft excellent fhot, 
and at times are delicious eating. The 
other fpecies of curlew are in colour 
and fhape exactly like the former, 
though inferior in fize, and differ in 
their manner of life, as they never 
frequent the water’s edge, but always 
keep among the rocks and dry ridges, 
and feed on berries and {mall infects. 
The flefh of this bird is generally 
more efteemed than that of the for- 
mer, but they are by no means fo nu- 
merous. This fpecies of curlew are fel- 
dom found farthernorth than Egg river. 
Jack Snipes. Thofe birds vitit 
Hudfon’s Bay in fummer in confidera- 
ble numbers, but are feldom feen to 
the north of Whale Cove. They do 
not arrive till the ice of the rivers is 
broke up, and they retire to the fouth 
early in the fall. During their ftay 
they always frequent marfhes near 
the fea coaft, and the fhores of great 
riverss In manner and flight they 
exactly refemble the European jack 
fnipe ; and when on the wing, fly at 
fuch a diftance from each other, that 
it is but feldom the beft fportfman 
can get more than one or two at a 
fhot. Their fiefh is by no means fo 
delicate at that of the Englifh fnipe. 
Rep Govuwairts, ufually called at 
the northern fettlements in Hudfon’s 
Bay, plovers. Thofe birds vifit the 
fhores of that part in very large flocks, 
and ufually frequent the marfhes and 
the margins of ponds. They alfo fre- 
quently attend the tide, like the Ef- 
quimauxcurlews ; fly down to low-wa- 
ter-mark, and feed on afimall fith, not 
much unlike a fhrimp; butas the tide 
flows, they retire to the marfhes. They 
fly in fuch large flocks, and fo clofe 
tu each other, that I have often kil- 
led upwards of twelve at one fhot; 
and Mrs Atkinfon, long refident at 
York Fort, acwuaily killed feventy- 
two 











interpretation of this event in his 
manufcript found at Grand Cairo 600 
years ago.—He faith thus: 

“ The darknefs which overfpread 
the land of Egypt was not a depri- 
vation of the light of the great lumi- 
nary bodies, nor was the light in the 
dwellings of the children of Ifrael a 
greater emanation of luftre than what 
was natural. ‘This is not to be under- 
ftood in a literal, but allegorical fenfe 
—that the Iraelites had wifdom and 
underftanding, while the Egyptians 
were loft in ftupidity and ignorance.” 

From this manufcript of profound 
antiquity I fhall make a curions ex- 
tract: It was written, according to 
the beft tradition, by an Egyptian 
prieft, fecretary when Amenophis 
reigned in Egypt, who is fuppofed 
to be the very Pharaoh that was af- 
terwards drowned in the Red-fea. 

“* In our own times (fays the philo- 
fophic hiftorian) there fell a terrible 
darknefs upon the land of Egypt. 
As I was educated in all the mytte- 
ries of human knowledge and philo- 
fophy, my foul was infpired, from its 
love of wifdom, to inquire into the 
caufe of fo furprifing a phenomenon. 
I-travelled through the divilions of 
light and darknefs, and marked out 
the land of Gothen, in which there 
was perfe&t light. I made a {cheme 
of this unaccountable eclipfe, and of 
the places which it fhadowed, and 
fhadowed not; for fo admirable was 
it to behold, that many places were 
totally dark, when the very next ad- 
joining were totally light. To per- 
form this was only in the power 
of Philofophy. I had long before 
compofed for my private fpeculation 
two mirrors, which fhould give me 
light in the deepeft darknefs, and 
reprefent a true fcene of every thing 
that pafled. The Sages, who found 
out and ufed the mirrors, called them 
the eyes of wifdom. 

“¢ By the afliftence of thefe eyes I 
ventured boldly into the royal Palace 
of Amenophis the king, although 
every way to approach it was utter 
darknefs. After 1 had entered into 
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the inner court, I faw fome apart- 
ments irradiated with a bright fplen- 
dor, and others hid in myfterious ob- 
{curity. How furprifed was I, ye 
gods! to find the appartments of moft 
of the chief minfters enjoying a per- 
fe& light, while their unhappy mafter 
the king was buried in an inconceiva- 
ble obfcurity! How, O ye powers, 
who rule over kings, did my heart 
beat, my knees tremble, my hair ftand 
erect, to fee your Vicegerent Ame- 
nophis the king fit quietly concealed 
at the corner of a clofet! What did 
I! Witnefs, O ye powers. I did the 
duty of a good and faithful fubjea—— 
I informed his majefty, that his min- 
ifters and fervants kept him in the 
dark, while they enjoyed all the hap- 
pinefs of light. But, ah! unhappy, 
créedulous prince! he anfwered, they 
have told me all the people have no 
more light than I; nay, even that I 
enjoy more than they. Whom fhould 
I believe but my fervants? am not I 
lord over them? dare they play the 
mock, with royalty? Begone—{peak 
not againft my fervants. To accufe 
them is accufing my judgment, who 
made choice of them. 

“ I then repaired to the apart- 
ment of the chief* butler, and de- 
manded audience on affairs of the 
utmoft importance to the nation. | 
was admitted into a fplendid room, 
where I found the chief butler, ac- 
companied by many chiefs and rulers 
of the land, at a more than royal 
banquet. All was light, all was 
joy, all was triumph; they caroufed 
healths, and fang fongs of merriment 
on the darknefs which prevailed in fo 
many places in the land. After fome 
time, the chief butler condu€ted me 
into another apartment, to inquire 
the bufinefs I came about. 

“© Moft honourable, by the king’s 
favour 1 come to requeft a boony ~~ 
which | think it is my duty to afky 
and your duty to grant; leomeasa 
petitioner for your royal mafter, at 


* Chief butler and baker in Egypt 
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were the chief minifters of Rate, as We — ~~ = 
find by the ftory of Jofephy = ee 
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fhores of Hudfon’s Bay and Straits in 


confiderable numbers; but more par- 


ticularly the northern parts, where 
they fly iff large flocks ; to the fouth- 
ward they are only feen in pairs. 
They are of a fine black, but net 
glofly, with fcarlet legs and feet ; and 
the coverets of the wings are marked 
with white. They are in weight 
equal to a widgeon, though to ap- 
pearance not folarge. They ulually 
make their nefts in the holes of rocks, 
and lay two white eggs, which are 
delicate eating, but not proportiona- 
bly large for the fize of the bird. My 
friend Mr. Pennant fays, they brave 
the coldeft winters in thofe parts, by 
keeping at the edge of the ice near 
the open water ; but as the fea at that 
feafon is frozen over for feveral miles 
from the fhore, I believe no one’s 
curiofity. ever tempted him to confirm 
the truth of this; and it is well 
known they never make their appear- 


- ance near the land after the froft be- 


comes fevere. 

NortTuern Divers. Thefe birds 
though common in Hudfon’s Bay, are 
by no means plentiful; they are fel- 
dom found near the fea coaft, but 
more frequently in frefh water lakes, 
and ufually in pairs. They build their 
nefts at the edge of fmall iflands, or 
the margins of lakes or ponds; they 
lay only two eggs, and it is very com- 
mon to find only one pair and their 
young in one fheet of water; a great 
proof of their averfion to fociety. 
They are known in Hudfon’s Bay by 
the name of loons. They differ in 
fpecies from the black and red throat- 
ed divers, having a large black bill 
near four inches long; plumage on 
the back of a glofly black, elegantly 
barred with white; the belly of a 
filver white; and they are fo large as 
at times to weigh fifteen or fixteen 
pounds. ‘Their flefh is always black, 
hard and fifhy, yet it is generally 
eaten by the Indians. 

BLAck-THROATED Divers. This 
{pecies are more beautiful than the 
former; having a long white bill, 
plumage on the back and wings black, 


elegantly tinged with purple and 
green, and prettily marked with white 
fpots. In fize they are equal to the 
former; but are fo watchful as to 
dive at the flafh of a gun, and of 
courfe are feldom killed but when on 
the wing. Their flefh is equally black 
and fifhy with the former, but it is 
always eaten by the Indians. The 
fkins of thofe birds are very thick 
and ftrong, and they are frequently 
drefled with the feathers on, and made 
into caps for the Indian men. The 
fkins of the eagle and raven, with 
their plumage complete, are alfo ap- 
plied to that ufe, and are far from 
being an unbecoming head-drefs for 
a favage. 

REp-THROATED Divers. This 
fpecies are alfo called loons in Hud- 
fon’s Bay ; but they are fo far infe- 
rior to the two former, that they fel- 
dom weigh more more than three or 
four pounds. They, like the other 
{fpecies of loon, are excellent divers; 
they always feed on fifh, and when in 
purfuit of their prey, are frequently 
entangled in fifhing nets, fet at the 
mouths of creeks and fmall rivers. 
They are more numerous than either 
of the former, as they frequently fly 
in flocks ; but like them make their 
nefls at the edge of the water, and 
only lay two eggs, which, though 
very rank and fifhy, are always eaten 
by the Indians and Englifh. The legs 
of thofe three fpecies of loon are 
placed fo near the rump as to be of 
no fervice to them on the land, as 
they are perfectly incapable of walk- 
ing ; and when found in that fitua- 
tion (which is but feldom) they are 
eafily taken, though they make a 
{trong refiftance with their bill, which 
is very hard and fharp. 

[Yo Se Continued. ] 
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A BEAUTIFUL ALLEGORY. 
AMONG the learned in Egyptian 


antiquity, there are variety of opi- 
nions concerning the darknefs which 
overfpread the land of Egypt. One 
author has advanced an extraordinary 

; interpretation 
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mies by the dagger, or by poifon. 
Ever tortured by the anxiety of fuf- 
picion, the chiefs live like the ancient 
tyrants of Syracufe. Morad and 
Tbrahim fleep continually in the midft 
of carbines and fabres, nor have they 
any idea of police or public order.* 
Their only employment is to procure 
money; and the method confidered 
as the moft fimple, is to feize it 
wherever it is to be found, to wreft 
it by violence from its poffeffor, and 
to impofe arbitrary contributions 
every moment on the villages, and on 
the cuftom-houfe, which in its turn, 
levies them again upon commerce. 


CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE IN 
EGYPT. 

WE may eafily judge that in fuch 
a country, every thing is analogous 
to fo wretched a government. Where 
ever the cultivator enjoys not the 
fruit of his labour, he works only by 
conftraint, and agriculture languithes: 
wherever there is no fecurity in pro- 
perty, there can be no induftry to 
procure it, and the arts muft remain 
in their infancy. Wherever know- 
ledge has no obje&, men will do 
nothing to acquire it, and their minds 
will continue in a ftate of barbarifin. 
Such is the condition of Egypt. The 
greater part of the lands are in the 
hands of the Beys, the Mamlouks, 
and the profeffors of the law; the 
number of the other proprietors 1s 
extremely fmall, and their property 
liable to a thoufand impolitions. 
Every moment fome contribution is 
to be paid, or fome damage repaired ; 








* When I was at Cairo, fome Mam- 
louks carried off the wife of a Jew, who 
was pafling the Nile with her huiband. 
The Jew having complained to Morad, 
that Bey replied in his rough tone of 
voice: Well, let the young folks amuse 
themselves! In the evening, the Mam- 
louks acquainted the Jew that they would 
reftore him his wife if he would pay 
them one hundred piattres for their trou- 
ble; and to this he was obliged to fub- 
mit. ‘This initance is the more in point, 
fince in this country women are held 
more facred than life itfelf 
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there is no right of fucceffion or inhe- 
ritance for real property; every thing 
returns to government, from which 
every thing mult be re-purchafed. 
The peafants are hired labourers, to 


whom no more is left than barely” 


fuffices to fuftain life. The rice and 
corn they gather are carried to the 
table of their mafters, and nothing 
referved for them but dourra or Indian 
millet, of which they make a bread 
without leaven, which is taftelefs 
when cold. ‘This bread, baked by a 
fire kindled with the dried dung of 
buffaloes and cows,* is, with water 
and raw onions, their only food 
throughout the year; and they efteem 
themfelves happy if they can fome- 
tiaes procure a little honey, cheefe, 
four milk, and dates. Flefh meat, 
and fat, which they are paffionately 
fond of, make their appearance only 
on the great feftivals, and among 
thofe who are in the beft circum. 
{tances. 

Their whole clothing confifts in a 
fhirt of .coarfe blue linen, and in a 
clumfy black cloak. Their head- 
drefs is a fort of cloth bonnet, over 
which they roll a long handkerchief 
of red woollen. Their arms, legs 
and breafts, are naked, and the great- 
eft part of them do not even wear 
drawers. Their habitations are mud. 
walled huts, in which they are fuffo- 
cated with heat and fmoke, and fre- 
quently attacked by maladies arifing 
from uncleanneis, humidity, and un- 
wholefome food; and, to fill the 
meafure of their wretchednefs, to 
thefe phyfical evils are added continual 
alarms, the dread of the robberies of 
the Arabs, and the extortions of the 
Mamlouks, family feuds, and all the 
anxieties of a perpetual civil war. 

This is a jult piéture of all the villa- 
ges, and equally refembles the towns. 
At Cairo itfelf, the flranger, on his 
arrival, is ftruck with the univerfal 
appearance of wretchednefs and mif- 
ery. The crouds which throng the 





* The reader wiil recolle& that Egypt 
is a naked country, which affords no 
fire wood. 
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as an interceffor from the people; I 
come to defire, in this time of cala- 
mity either to bring the king into this 
apartment of light, or elfe in com- 
pafiion let fome glimpfe of light be 
conveyed to his all-darkfome clofet.” 
“ A very pretty requeft truly, cried 
the chief butler. Ha! ha! ha! you 
are a wile man, verted in the arcana 
of nature and philofophy; but, were 
you in the leaft acquainted with the 
myfteries of ftate, you would not 
mention fo ridiculous a thing. You 
feem furprifed; but know, fir, the 
moinent that I fhould let the king be 
in the light, I fhould be hanged. You 
fee we have great care upon us, great 
fatigue; and you fee he is at eafe. In 
fhort, he may eat, drink, and confirm 
our decrees equally in the dark as in 
the light.” The chief butler, hav- 
ing thus anfwered me, retired to his 
companions. I was aftonifhed at the 
ingratitude and wickednefs of the 
man; but, thought I, all whom the 
king delighteth to honour are not like 
unto the chief butler. I went to the 
chief baker; I found him furrounded 
by priefts and high-priefts, legiflators, 
commanders of armies, and princes of 
the land: I defired a private audience ; 
it was granted; I urged my fuit as 
before to the chief butler. After 
fome paufe—“ You know not, faid 
he, what you afk, I will be fhort and 
free—by fome light let into the cran- 
ny of one of our former Prince’s 
fkulls, an anceftor of mine was hang- 
ed, not an hundred years ago. You 
are a very honeft man, but, alas! no 
politician.” 

* Good God, cried I, on this re- 
pulfe, what myfteries, what incredi- 
ble {cenes are in the courts of princes! 
If all the monarchs in the world {hare 
this prince’s fate, how unhappy are 
their conditions! As for this poor 
prince, how do I coinpaflionate him, 
who has fo many fervants, and fo 
little help! I will return to him, and 
let him have my heavenly mirrors of 
fight to affift him.” Accordingly I 
haftened to the monarch; I repre- 
feuted to him the ftate of things, the 





light which his minifters enjoyed, and 
their reafons for keeping him in the 
dark. Laftly, I offered him my fpec. 
tacles, and told the effe& of them, 
But, oh! ye immortal powers who 


rule over kings, whence, oh whence, ° 


could come this monarch’s infatua. 
tion!—* No,” fays he, “ I want 
them not; I will not have them; if J 
am in a little diftrefs, 1 muft have a 
little patience, and my butler and my 
baker will help me out. The event 
fhewed the truth; They helped poor 
Amenophis into the Red-fea.” 

Thus ends this curious oriential 
fragment. * It is a profitable leffon 
for the kings of the earth.” It isa 
juft picture of all the chief butlers 
and bakers upon the face of the globe. 
But furely, we have no fuch Egyp- 
tian darknefs in our land; we, with- 
out doubt, dwell in the land of Go- 
fhen. 

——=—— 


OF THE VARIOUS INHABITANTS OF 
EGrPT. 


[Continued from page 340.] 
GOVERNMENT OF THE MAMLOUKS. 


SUCH are the men who at prefent 
govern and decide the fate of Egypt: 
a few lucky ftrokes of the fabre, a 
greater portion of cunning, or auda- 
city, have conferred on them this pre- 
eminence; but it is not to be ima- 
gined that in changing fortune thefe 
upftarts change their character ; they 
have {till the meannefs of {flaves 
though advanced to the rank of mon- 
archs. Sovereignty with them is not 
the difficult art of direéting to one 
common objec the various paffions of 
a numerous fociety, but only the 
means of poffefling more women, 
more toys, horfes, and flaves, and 
fatisfying all their caprices. The 
whole adminiftration, internal and 
external, is conducted on this princi- 
ple. It confifts in managing the Court 
of Conftantinople, fo as to elude the 
tribute, or menaces of the Sultan; 
and in purchafing a number of flaves, 
multiplying partifans, countermining 
plots, and deftroying their fecret ene- 
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relation of which human nature fhud- 
ders, and the fight of whieh impreffes 
a melancholy horror never to be effa- 
ced. For, as was the cafe, during 
the famine, fome years ago in Bengal, 
the ftreets and public places {warmed 
with meagre and dying fkeletons; 
whole fau!tering voices implored, in 
wain, the pity of paffengers, the com- 
mon danger having hardened every 
heart. Thefe wretches expired, lean- 
ing again{ft the houfes of the Beys, 
which they knew were ftored with 
rice and corn, and, not unfrequently, 
the Mamlouks, importuned by their 
cries, chafed them away with blows. 
Every difgufting means of appeafing 
the rage of hunger was tried, every 
thing the moft filthy devoured ; nor, 
fhall I ever forget that when I was 
returning from Syria to France, in 
March 1785, I faw, under the walls 
of ancient Alexandria, two wretches 
fitting on the dead carcafe of a camel, 
and difputing its putrid fragments 
with the dogs. 

We have among us, minds of no- 
ble and exalted fentiments, who, after 
paying the tribute of compaflion due 
to fuch difmal calamities, find their 
indignation return, and impute it as 
a crime to the men who will fubmit 
to fuffer them. They deem thofe 
well-deferving death, who have not 
the courage to defend themfelves from 
it, or feck, at leaft, the confolation 
of exemplary vengeance. They even 
go fo far as to adduce thefe faéts in 
proof of a moral paradox, perhaps 
rafhly advanced, and endeavour to 
demonftrate from them the pretended 
axiom “that the inhabitants of 
hot countries, debafed by climate and 
temperament, are deftined by nature, 
te be the flaves of defpotifm.” 

But have they maturely examined 
whether fimilar fats have never hap- 
pened in climates they are pleafed to 
honor with the exclufive privilege of 
liberty? Have they accurately ob- 
ferved whether the general facts on 
which they build be not accompanied 
with circumftances and accedflaries 
which make an effential difference in 
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the confequences? In politics, as in 
medicine, detached phenomena con- 
tinually lead us into error refpeAing 
the real caufes of the malady. Men 
are too anxious to ere&t particular 
cafes into general rules: and_ yet 
thofe univerfal principles, which are 
fo flattering to the mind, have almoft 
invariably the defeQ of being vague. 
So rarely are the facts on which we 
reafon exact, and fo liable to miftake 
is the moft careful obferver, that we 
ought to be extremely cautious, or 
we fhall be continually raifing fyftems 
on imaginary foundations. 

In the cafe of which we are treat- 
ing, if we attentively examine the 
caufes of the debafement of the Egvp- 
tians, we fhall find that this people, 
depreffed by cruel circumftances, are 
more deferving of pity than contempt, 
for the political fituation of this 
country is very unlike that of Eu- 
rope. Among us, the traces of an- 
cient revolutions are becoming fainter 
every day; the foreign conguerors 
have affimilated with the conquered 
natives ; and from this mixture has 
been formed one national body, all 
the members of which have the fame 
intereft. In Egypt, on the contra- 
ry, and throughout almoft all Afia, 
the original inhabitants, enflaved by 
revolutions, the effects of which are 
ftill apparent, are become a prey to 
foreign conquerors, who mixing with 
the natives, have formed diftinct par- 
ties, whofe interefts are direGly op- 
pofite. The ftate is properly divided 
into two factions ; one, that of the 
conquering nation, who are in poflef- 
fion of all the civil and military em- 
ployments ; and. the other, that of the 
vanquifhed, who conftitute the fubal- 
tern clafles of fociety. The ruling 
party affuming, by right of conqueft, 
an exclufive title to all property, 
treat the governed faction as merely 
the paflive inftrument of their plea- 
fures, while the latter, in their turn, 
deftitute of all perfonal intereft, con- 
tribute as little as poffible to the fer- 
vice of the other. ‘Their ftate is that 
of a flave, to whom the opulence of 
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ftreets, prefent to his fight nothing 
but hideous rags, and difgufting nudi- 
ties. It is true, he often meets with 
horfemen richly clad; but this dif- 
play of luxury only renders the con- 
trait of indigence the more fhocking. 
Every thing he fees or hears, reminds 
him he is in the country of flavery 
and tyranny. Nothing is talked of 
but inteftine troubles, the public mif- 
ery, pecuniary extortions, baftinadoes 
and murders. There is no fecurity 
for life or property. The blood of 
man is fhed like that of the vileft ani- 
mals. Juftice herfelf puts to death 
without formality. The officer of 
the night in his rounds, and the ofh- 
cer of the day in his circuit, judge, 
condemn, and execute in the twink- 
ling of an eye, without appeal. Exe- 
cutioners attend them, and, on the 
firft fignal, the head of the unhappy 
victim falls into the leathern bag, in 
which it is received for fear of foiling 
the places Were even the appearance 
of criminality neceffary to expofe to 
the danger of punifhment, this would 
be more tolerable; but frequently, 
without any other reafon than the 
avidity of a powerful chief, or the 
information of an enemy, a man is 
fummoned before fome Bey, on fuf- 
picion cf having money- A fum is 
demanded from him, and if he denies 
that he poffefles it, he is thrown on 
his back, and receives two or three 
hundred blows on the foles of his feet, 
nay, fometimes is put todeath. Un- 
fortunate is he who is fufpected of 
being in eafy circumftances! A hun- 
dred fpies are every moment ready to 
accufe him ; and it is only by affum- 
ing the appearance of poverty, that 
he can hope to efeape the rapaciouf- 
nefs of power. 
THE MISERY AND FAMINE OF LATE 
YEARS. 

DurinG the laft three years, the 
capital of Egypt, and all the country, 
has prefented a {pectacle of the moft 
deplorable mifery. To the conftant 
evils of an uncontrouled tyranny, and 
the confequences of the troubles of 
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the preceding years, were added naty. 
ral calamities {till more deftruive, 
The plague brought from Conftanti. 
nople in the month of November, 
1783, made its accuftomed ravages 
during the whole winter. Not lefsthan 
fifteen hundreddead bodies were reck- 
oned to be carried out of the gates 
of Cairo in a day.* The fummer, as 
is ufual, affwaged its fury; but to this 
fcourge another equally terrible, foon 
fucceeded. The inundation of 178 3 was 
not fufficient, great part of the Jands 
therefore could not be fown for want 
of being watered, and another part 
was in the fame predicament for want 
of feed. In 1784, the Nile again- 
did not rife to the favourable height, 
and the dearth immediately became 
exceflive. Soon after the end of No- 
vember, the famine carried off, at 
Cairo, nearly as many as the plague ; 
the ftreets, which were before full of 
beggars, now afforded not a fingle 
one: all had perifhed, or deferted the 
city. Nor were its ravages lefs dread- 
ful in the villages ; an infinite num- 
ber of wretches, who attempted to 
efcape death, were fcattered ove. the 
adjacent countries. I faw Syria full of 
them. In January 1785, the f{treets of 
Saide and Acre and every town in Pale- 
{tine, were crowded with Egyptians, 
eafily diftinguifhable by their tawny 
fkin ; and fome of them had wandered 
even as farasAleppoand the Diarbekar. 
The depopulation of thefe two years 
cannot be precitely eftimated, as the 
Turks keep no regifters of births, 
deaths, or the number of the peoplet, 
but it was the received opinion, that 
the country had loft one-fixth part of 
its inhabitans. 

In thefe circumftances were renew- 
ed all thofe dreadful fcenes at the bare 





* In Turkey, the tombs, according to 
the cultom of the ancients, are always 
without the towns; and as each tomb 
has utually a large ftone, and fome ma- 
fonry, they conftitute what may almoft 
be called a fecond town, which may be 
named, as formerly at Alexandria, Ne- 
cropols, or the city of the dead. 

t They have iuperftitious prejudices 
againit this practice. 
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* 
who does not even know how to throw 
up an entrenchment, has no other 
refource but in the clemency of his 
matter, and a quiet fubmiffion to his 
flavery. We fhall therefore find, that 
no general principle can be advanced 
more true than the following: Tat 
plains are the habitations of indolence 
and of slavery, and mountains tbe 
country of energy and freedom*. 

In the prefent fituation of the Egyp- 
tans, it is pofhble they might not 
difplay much courage; and yet it 
may not be true that the feeds of it 
are Wanting in them, or that it is de- 
nied them by the climate. For that 
continued effort of the mind, called 
courage, is a quality more xearly al- 
lied to our moral, than our phyfical 
conftitutior. It is not the greater or 
lefs degree of heat in the climate, but 
rather the energy of the paflions, and 
the confidence we have in our own 
powers, which enables us to brave 
danger. Where thele two requilites 
do not exift, courage may remain 
inert; though circumftances alone are 
wanting to cal] it into action. Be- 
fides, if any men are capable of this 
energy, it fhould be thofe whofe minds 
and bodies, inured to fuffering by 
habit, have acquired a hardinefs which 
blunts the edge of pain, and fuch are 
the Egyptians. We deceive ourfelves 
when we reprefent them as enervated 
by heat, or effeminate from debauche- 





* In fa&, the ancient and modern na- 
tions in general, who have difplayed 
the greateit activity, were mountaineers. 
The Affyrians, who extended their con- 
quefts from the Indus to the Mediterra- 
nean, came from the mountains of Atou- 
ria. The Chaldeazs were originally from 
the fame cowritries; the Perfians, who 
con under Cyrus, defcended from 
tke mountains of the Elymais, and the 
Macedonians from Mount Rhodope. In 
modern times; the Swifs, the Scots, the 
Savoyards, the Miquelets, the Auftrians, 
the inhabitants of the Cevennes, always 
free, or difficult to fubje&, would feem 
to prove this a general rule, did not the 
exception of the Arabs and the Tartars 
indicate fome other moral caule, com- 
mon to the plains as well as to the moun- 
tains. 
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ry. The inhabitants of the cities, 
and men of opulence, may indeed be 
a prey to that effeminancy which is 
common to them in every climate ; 
but the poor defpifed peafants, de- 
nominated /ellabs, fupport aftonifhing 
fatigues. I have feen them pafs whole 
days in drawing water from the Nile, 
expofed naked to a fun which would 
kill uss Thofe who are valets to the 
Mamlouks, continually follow their 
mafterse In town or in the country, and 
amid all the dangers of war, they ac- 
company them every where, and al- 
ways on foot ; they will run before or 
alter their horfes for days together, 
and when they are fatigued, tie them- 
felves to their tails rather than be left 
behind. 

The character of their minds is 
every way correfpondent to the har- 
dinefs of their bodiese The implaca- 
bility difplayed by thefe peafants in 
their hatreds, and ‘their revenges*; 
their obftinacy in the vattles which 
frequently happen between different 
villages ; their fenfe of honor in fuf- 
fering the baftinado, without difcover- 
ing a fecrett, and even the barbarity 
with which they punifh the flighteft 
deviation from chaftity in their wives 
and daughters}, all prove that their 
minds, when fwayed by certain pre- 
judices, are capable of great energy, 
and that energy only wants a proper 
direction to become a formidable cou- 
rages The cruelties and feditions 





* When a man is flain by another, the 
family of the deceafed demand a retalia- 
tion from the family of the affaflin, and 
this vengeance is purfued from generation 
to generation, without ever being forgot- 
ten. ‘ 

¢ When a perfon has undergone the 
torture, without difcovering his wealth, 
he is faid to be a man, and this eulegium 
indemnifies him for his fuffering. 

t They frequently put them to death 
on mere fufpicion; and this is equally 
true in Syria. When I was at Ramla, a 
peafant came into the market for feveral 
days, with his cloak ftained with the 
blood of his daughter, whom he kad 
thus killed: the action indeed was ge- 
nerally approved. Turkifh juitice never 
meddles with thefe affairs. 
which 
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his matter is aburthen, and who would 
willin,:ly free himfelf from his fervi- 
tude, were it in his power. 

This feeblenefs is another charac- 
teriftic which diftinguifhes the confti- 
tution of thefe nations from thofe of 
Europe. In the European ftates, the 
governments, deriving from each re- 
fpective nation the means of govern- 
ing it, find it neither an eafy matter, 
nor their intereft to abufe their power. 
And even fuppofing they formed dif- 
tin& interefts, they would {till be un- 
able to obtain unlimited powers. The 
reafon is, that befides the multitude 
called people, which, though powerful 
from its number, is always feeble from 
its difunion, there exifts a middle or- 
der, which, partaking of the qualities 
of the governors and the governed, 
maintains, in fome meafure, an equi- 
librium between the one and the other. 
This is the clafs of the opulent and 
independent citizens, who, difperfed 
through the different occupations of 
fociety, have a common intereft in 
feeing thofe rights of property and 
fecurity which they enjoy refpected. 
In Egypt, on the contrary, there 1s 
no middle flate ; none of our numer- 
ous clafles of nobility; no clergy, 
merchants, or landholders, which, in 
fome degree, conftitute an interme- 
diate body between the common peo- 
ple and the government. There, every 
man is a foldier, or profeffor of the 
law, that is to fay, a creature of go- 
vernment; or he is a labourer, an ar- 
tizan, or fhop-keeper, that is to fay, 
one of the people, and the people 
above all are deficient in the firft re- 
quifite to combat oppreffion, the art 
of combining and directing their 
force. To deftroy or to reform the 
Mamlouks, a general league of the 
peafantry is necefflary; and this it is 
impoflible to form. The fyftem of 
oppreffion is methodical. One would 
imagine thefe tyrants where every 
where endued with an intuitive Know- 
ledge of its principles. Each pro- 
vince, each diftri€t, has its governor, 
: sand each village its lieutenant, who 

“watches the motions of the mul- 
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titude. Single again fuch numbers, 
he may appear feeble ; but the power 
he reprefents renders him formidable. 
Befides experience proves that where- 
ever a man has the courage to make 
himfelf matter he finds enough whofe 
meannefs will fecond his pretenfions. 
This lieutenat transfers a portion of 
his authority to fome individuals of 
the fociety he oppreffes, and thefe 
becomes his fupporters: jealous of 
each other, they ftrive who fhall beft 
merit his favour, and he employs 
them alternately to effec their mutual 
deftruction. 

The fame jealoufies and inveterate 
hatreds pervade alfo and difunite the 
villages. But even fuppofing an union, 
which is fo difficult, to take place, 
what could a crowd of bare-focted 
and almoft naked peafants, with only 
fticks, or even with mufkets, effe& 
again{t a body of difciplined and well 
armed cavalry. Jam, above all, led 
to believe Egypt can never fhake off 
this yoke, when I confider the nature 
of the country, which is but too ad- 
vantageous for cavalry. If the beft 
regulated infantry among us dread 
to encounter the horfe in a plain, how 
formidable muft they be to a people 
who are wholly ignorant of the very 
firft elements of tactics, and who can 
never poflibly acquire a knowledge 
which can only be the refult of an 
experience their fituation denies them. 


‘Mountainous countries, alone, afford 


to liberty its great refources. It is 
there that fkill and addrefs, favoured 
by fituation, fupply the deficiency of 
numbers. The revolters, unanifmous, 
becaufe they are at firft not numerous, 
acquire every day new ftrength, from 
the habit of exercifing it, while the 
oppreffor, lefs ative, becaufe he ‘is 
already powerful, delays his attack, 
till at length thefe bands of peafants, 
or plunderers, whom he defpifed, be- 
come foldiers inured to war; and dif- 
pute with him even in the-plaihg} the 
fuperiority in military fkill}‘and the 
palm of victory. In flat. Youhtries, - 


on the contrary, the firft tumult is 
fuppreffed, and the ignorant péafant, 
; ‘~ § who 
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a tragedy. The Summer's Tale and 
the Brother’s, comedies, are the next 
productions: attributed to him: the 
latter is certainly his: neither of them 
however experienced a very favour- 
able reception on the ftage or in the 
clofet. In 1771 he produced the Weft 
Indian, a comedy, which is certainly 
one of the moft fterling pieces of the 
Englith ftage, and which acquired its 
author a great and lafting reputation. 
The plot is complicated without con- 
fufion: the characters are ftrongly 
marked yet natural: the dialogue 
fprightly without laboured wit: and 
and the fentiment at once elevated 
and tenders Mr. Cumberland now 
became efteemed one of the beft dra- 
matic writers of the day, and produced 
in the fucceeding winter ** The Fafh- 
ionable Lover,” a comedy, which did 
not retract from, if it did not greatly 
add to, his former reputation. In 
1774 he produced a farce entitled the 
Note of Hand, or Trip to Newmar- 
ket: in 1775, the Choleric Man, a 
comedy: in 1776, a thin quarto 
volume of odes: and in 1778, the 
Battle of -Haftings, a tragedy, per- 
haps the leaft happy of Mr. Cumber- 
Jand’s productions. Having been fent 
as a commiflioner to the court of 
Madrid during the American war, 
he publifhed, upon his return, in the 
year 1782, Anecdotes of Eminent 
Painters in Spain during the fixteenth 
and feventeenth centuries, in two 
volumes duodecimo. In 1783 he again 
furnithed the ftage with a tragedy, 
entitled, the Myfterious Huiband : 
and likewife publifhed a letter to the 
Bithop of Landaff on the fubje& of 
his Lordfhip’s letter to the late Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, refpecting eccle- 
fiaftical grievances. That this letter 
contained fome wit, vivacity and 
fhrewdnefs was generally allowed, 
but it had little argument, and ftill 
lefs decorum and candour: it was 
very ably anfwered by an anonymous 
writer. In 1785, Mr. Cumberland 
brought out the Carmelite, his beft 
tragedy; and the Natural Son, a 
comedy ; in this year he alfo publith- 





ed a character of his departed friend 
Lord Vifcount Sackville, in a {mall 
pamphlet, and the firft edition of 
his celebrated work, the Obferver. 
This edition contained only forty 
effays, and the fecond, which was 
publifhed the following year, in three 
volumes, crown o¢tavo, confifting of 
ninety-three ; two volumes have fince 
been added, and the work is very 
generally known and approved. To 
pronounce thefe five volumes finifhed 
{pecimens of effay writing, would be 
to honour them with a name fuperior 
to their defert: fince their frequent 
want of ftreneth and elegance muft 
forever deprive them of that charac- 
ter. That they abound however with 
pleafing and inftructive information, 
and often difcover extenfive reading, 
we are very ready to allow. The 
papers upon Grecian Hiftory and the 
Greek Comedy are particularly valu- 
able: and the tranflations from frag- 
ments of Greek comic writers, emi- 
nently diftinguifhed by care and 
fidelity of execution. By thefe fpe- 
cimens, Mr. Cumberland appears moft 
fingularly quatified to make Arifto- 
phanés our own: and it is*a circum- 
{tance, devoutly to be wifhed by every 
man of letters, that he would turn his 
thoughts to the accomplifhment of 
fuch a tafk, It is a little extraordi. 
nary, that this learned and ingenious 
gentleman fhould have thought it 
worth his while to feek, collet and 
exhibit in group, the foul afperfions, 
upon the character of Socrates, which 
remain f{cattered among later ancient 
writers, but are reported neither on 
authority to bear any comparifon with 
the united teftimony of Plato and 
Xenophon, nor by any appearance of 
probability. But his quarrel with 
Socrates, feems to have been taken 
up in revenge for the imputations, 
which, fome admirers of the philoto- 
pher, with more zeal than either can- 
dour or good fenfe, have throwa upon 
the comic poet Ariftophaness In 
1787, Mr. Cumberland  publifhed 
“ An accurate and defcriptive Cata- 
logue of the feveral paintings in the 
king 
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which have fometimes been the con- 
feqiience of their exhaufted patience, 
efpecialiy in the province of Sharkia, 
indicate a latent firé, which waits 
only for proper agents to put it in 
motion, and produce great and unex- 
pected effects. 
[To be Continued.)} 
<a —— 
BIOGRAPHY. 
JACOB BRYANT, ESQ. 

Ove of the greateft fcholars and 
moft diligent inveftigators into anti- 
quity which the prefent age can boait. 
He received his education at Eton 
f{chool and King’s college, Cambridge, 
travelled with the prefent Duke of 
Malborough, and is now fettlec in the 
neighbourhood of Windfor. His firft 
publication was a quarto volume, 
entitled, “ Obfervations on Ancient 
THiftory,” which appeared in the year 
1767. About fix years afterwards, 
he publifhed the two firft volumes of 
his célebrated Syftem of Mythology, 
to which the third volume was foon 
afterwards added. Among his other 
publications are a pamphlet tn vindi- 
cation of the Apamean Medal: an 
Addrefs to-Dr. Prieftley on philofo- 
phical Neceflity: and Obfervations 
on Rowley’s Poems, in two volumes 
o&avo. In one of his works he has 
cenfured Pope’s Univerfal Prayer, as 
heathenifh and bordering too much 
upon the unenlightened fyftem of 
natural religion. He has alfo written 
an octavo volume upon the Authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures and the truth 
of the Chriftian Religion: Obferva- 
tions upon the Plagues inflicted upon 
the Egyptians, in one volume, oftavo: 
“The Sentiments of Philo Judeus 
concerning the Word of God,” in 
oné Wolume, odtavo, printed at the 
Cambridge Univerfity prefs: and not 
long avo, a thin quarto, entitled, “A 
Defeription concerning the War of 
Troy,.and the Expedition of the Gre- 
cians as defcribed by Homer.” In 
the latter of thefe publication, Mr. 
Bryant labours to controvert many 
opinions long maintained and efta- 
dlifhed among hiftorians, and to dif- 


prove fats attefted by the moft exten. 
five and molt brilliant evidence. Can 
we believe it? Shall poftetity credit 
it? That fo eminent a fcholar as Mr. 
Bryant could, after fuch fplendid 
fpecimens as he has afforded us of his 
erudition, engage in thefe latter days 
in an undertaking feemingly fo ftrange 
and hopelefs, as to prove that no ex- 
pedition was ever undertaken by the 
Grecians, fuch as Homer has defcrib- 
ed: that no fuch City of Pérygia, 
as Troy ever exifted: that Homer was 
a native of Ithaca, the hufband of 
Penelope, the fon of Telemacus, and 
grandfon cf Nestor, ke!!! 


RICHARD CUMBERLAND, ESQ. 

A cHARACTER of long and very 
diftinguifhed celebrity in the republic 
of letters. He is fon of Dr. Denifon 
Cumberland, late bifhop of Cionfert 
and Killaloe in Ireland; and great 
grandfon of the learned Englith divine 
Dr. Richard Cumberland, bifhop of 
Peterborouzh, the author of an ex- 
cellent treatife on the laws cf nature. 
Mr. Cumberland is alfo grandfon by 
the mother’s fide of the celebrated 
Dr. Richard Bently, and the beautt- 
ful ballad in the eighth volume of the 
Spectator, beginning, 

‘My time O ye mufes! was happily fpent,” 
was addreffed by a former lover (Dr. 
Byrom) to his mother when a girl. 
He was the intimate friend of the 
late Lord Vifcount Sackville, during 
the period of which nobleman’s cabi- 
net miniftry Mr. Cumberland was 
fecretary to the board of trade. That 
Mr. Cumberland’s numerous writings 
difcover him to be a man of firft rate 
genius, we belive no reader that has 
perufed them with attention will 
maintain: that they difcover him to 
be a man of tafte and of extenfive as. 
well as profound information no fuch 
reader can controvert. Mr. Cum- 
berland’s firft publication was the 
‘“¢ Banifhment of Cicero,” a tragedy, 
printed in the year 1761, and never 
reprefented on the ftage. This piece 
might perhaps have been ftiled a drama- 
tic poem, with greater propriety than 


a tragedy. 
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king of Spain’s palace at Madrid,” 
which was tranfmitted to the author 
after his return from Spain, but came 
too late to be inferted in his Anec- 
dotes of Spanifh Painters. And in 
1789, the comedy of the Impoftors, 
and a novel entitled Arundel, in two 
volumes duodecimo: for which latter 
performance Mr. Cumberland has 
been cenfured, as feeming to paliate 
adultery and duelling. In 1792 was 
publifhed his poem “Calvary, or the 
death of Chrift,” in eight books: 
which we have heard was recalied by 
its author before the whole of the firtt 
impreflion was fold; and in the fol- 
lowing year, “* The Songs and Cho- 
rufes in the comic opera of the Armo- 
rer” In 1794, Mr. Cumberland 
produced the Box-lobby Challenge, a 
comedy ; and the comedy of the Jew. 
The principal defign of the latter 
picee is to. exhibit on the ftage, the 


*eharaGer of an honeft and charitable 


ew: the play was very favourably 
received, and has continued a favorite 
with the public. The following year 
however was to difplay a ftill more 
brilliant effort of Mr. Cumberland’s 
talents in dramatic compofition: and 
in times truly difcouraging to fuch an 
attempt, in times, in which the de- 
pravity of public tafte had well nigh 
converted the theatre into a puppet 
fhow, he produced a comedy which 
overcame thefe difadvantages, and 
ftruck fo vigoroutly on the chord of 
nature and feeling, as in fome mea- 
fure to fhake us out of our dulinefs, 
and alarm the fleeping fenfe of the 
nation: fuch is his “ Wheel of For- 
tune,” the only one of his dramatic 
pieces, which, im our opinion, can 
rank with the Weft Indian. In this 
year alfo was publifhed his * Firfl 
Love,” another very fuccefsful com- 
edy, and Henry, a novel, in four 
volumes duodecimo. In 1796, Mr. 
Cumberland produced “ The Days of 
Yore,” adrama in threé aéts, and in 
the year following, the comedy of 
« The Laft of the Family,” which 
abounds with many genuine traits of 
nature, vivacity and manly fentiment. 


Thus numerous, and thus diverfified 
in fubject and merit, haye been the 

writings of Mr. Cumberland: yetlet 
it not be forgotten that they have 
ever had for their object, the efta- 
blifhment of Moral Goodnefs, by in- 
culcating its principles and perfeétions 
with unwearied afliduity and care. 


WILLIAM HERSCHEL, ESQ. L.L.D. F.R.S. 

A native of Germany, and per- 
haps, the moft celebrated aftronomer 
of the prefent day. By his indefati- 
gable exertions, he has extended the 
boundaries and ¢onfirmed the princis 
ples of that noble fciencee Among 
his valuable difcoveries is that of a 
feventh planet in our folar fyftem, 
whofe orbit is external to that of 
Saturn, and which is diftinguifhed by 
the name of Georgium Sidus. His 
grand forty-feet Reflecting Telefcope 
is the nobleft monument of philofo- 
phical zeal and of princely munifi- 
cence that the world can boaft; and 
difplays the refult of a judgment, an 
ingenuity, and a fertility in refource, 
not lefs eminent than his philofophi- 
calardour. It was completed on the 
28th of Auguft, 1789, and a very 
ample account of it may be feen in 
the fecond part of the London Philo- 
fophical TranfaGtions for 1795. ‘Fhe 
patronage which his prefent Majefty 
has afforded Dr. Herfchel is highly 
honourable to his difcernment and 
munificence, and will be an additional 
ornament to his naine in the page of 
hiftory. The Doétor’s publications 
have been confined to occafional pa- 
pers in the philofopbical tranfactions. 
He has a fifter whofe aftronomical 
abilities and knowledve are ailo of 
confiderable diftinétion. 
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A NEW WAY OF PRESERVING A WIFEs 


A FRIEND of mine called on me 
laft week, and told me he was going 
to vifit an acquaintance who had late- 
ly loft his wife; he alfo defired me to 
accompany him. I could not help 
thinking his requeft an extraordinary 
one ; 
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one; there feemed, indeed, to be 
fome abfurdity in it; I therefore re- 
plied, “ That it was, in my opinion, 
improper to introduce a ftranger at 
fuch a time, and begged to be ex- 
cufed.” 

“ Improper! (anfwered he, eager- 
ly) No, no, not at all; he fees every 
body.” 

Upon this reply, concluding the 
new widower muft be a curious fel- 
low, an original, and fomething out 
of the common road, and being fond 
of characters, 1 took up my hat, 
without making any more objections, 
and fet out with my friend; who, 
conducting me to a houfe in a ftreet 
not far from my neighbourhood, 
knocked at the door. The fervant, 
who opened it, on being afked if his 
mafter was at home, returning an 
affirmative anfwer, we were admitted 
into a parlour, and the gentleman 
belonging to it foon made his appear- 
ance, but with no outward or inward 
marksof mourning; hedid noteven ef- 


fet the common ceremonials upon fuch 
occafions, faithfully obferved by the 


leaft difconfolate hufbands. He was 
a little, black, dirty looking fellow, 
with a penetrating eye, and great 
volubility of tongue; and, rubbing 
his hands, accofted my friend with 
the utmoft familiarity: ‘ Well (cried 
he, with a fatisfaction eagerly ex- 
preffed) fhe is ready, and you would 
almoft be ready to {wear fhe is only 
afleep.” 

I was, I confefs, furprifed at this 
manner of {peaking of a wife, though 
I am very fenfible that many men 
believe they fhould have great reafon 
to rejoice at the demife of thofe to 
whom they were once fondly attach- 
ed, and that there are a ftill greater 
number who would be extremely hap- 
py to behold the partners of their 
hearts in a ftate of quietifm. My 
friend, guefling what paffed in my 
mind, faid, looking at the hufband 
of the defun&, “-As this gentleman 
has lately been fo fortunate (faid he) 
as to find out the art of preserving a 
wife after her death, and to make her 
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look as frefh and as lovely as fhe did 
while fhe was alive, I brought you 
in order to have your fentiments with 
regard to his new difcovery, that you 
may communicate it to your friends.” 

“ Why really (replied I) very few 
married men among my acquaintance 
would, I believe, defire to difturb 
their wives after they had quietly de- 
parted this life; I do not, therefore, 
imagine, that I fhall be of any fer- 
vice, by putting them in a way to 
preferve them, even after they are 
dead.” 

“ Oh! (cried the little widower, 
eagerly)—TI do not pretend to reftore 
women to life, fir: Ido not attempt 
to raife the dead; far be it from me to 
diftrefs any gentleman. But though 
every man would, perhaps, be fhocked 
at feeing the wife whom he a¢tually be- 
lieved in another world, making her ap- 
pearance in this, no man would, I pre- 
fume, be forry to fee a pleafing object 
of the female fex living or dead. He 
then proceeded in the following man- 
ner: * By great ftudy and application, 
fir, [have found a liquor which, being 
injected into the veins, after death 
preserves the perfon deceafed, to all 
appearance, pretty much in the fame 
ftate as it was in its living ftate; with 
this {triking advantage, however, that 
they are perfe@ily quiefcent, and are 
not in the Teaft expenfive when the 
last sums are laid out upon them. 
But you fhall judge for yourfelves, 
gentlemen.”— 

Upon this he opened the door into 
the next room, and exhibited a cof- 
fin, with a female figure lying in a 
genteel French night-cap. She looked. 
in perfect health, and was, indeed, 
perfectly quiet. This curious phe- 
nomenon drew a confiderable number 
of queftions from me relating to the 
prefervation of the corpfe; one of 
them was, How foon after his lady’s 
death, he began to work upon her 
body. 

*¢ Oh! the fooner the better (repli- 
ed the preferver)—As fhe was my 
own wife I could take the greater 
liberties with der, you know, and 

therefore 
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king of Spain’s palace at Madrid,” 
which was tranimitted to the author 
after his return from Spain, but came 
too late to be inferted in his Anec- 
dotes of Spanifh Painters. And in 
1789, the comedy of the Impoftors, 
and a novel entitled Arundel, in two 
volumes duodecimo: for which latter 
performance Mr. Cumberland has 
been cenfured, as feeming to paliate 
adultery and duelling. In 1792 was 
publifhed his poem “Calvary, or the 
death of Chrift,” in eight books: 
which we have heard was recalled by 
its author before the whole of the firft 
impreflion was fold; and in the fol- 
lowing year, ‘* The Songs and Cho- 
rufes in the comic opera of the Armo- 
rere” In 1794, Mr. Cumberland 
produced the Box-lobby Challenge, a 
comedy ; and the comedy of the Jew. 
The principal defign of the latter 
piece is to exhibit on the ftage, the 
‘eharafter of an honeft and charitable 

ew: the play was very favourably 
received, and has continued a favorite 
with the public. The following year 
however was to difplay a {till more 
brilliant: effort of Mr. Cumberland’s 
talents in dramatic compofition: and 
in times truly difcouraging to fuch an 
attempt, in times, in which the de- 
pravity of public tafte had well nigh 
converted the theatre into a puppet 
fhow, he produced a comedy which 
overcame thefe difadvantages, and 
{truck fo vigoroutly on the chord of 
nature and feeling, as in fome mea- 
fure to fhake us out of our dullnefs, 
and alarm the fleeping fenfe of the 
nation: fuch is his “* Wheel of For- 
tune,” the only one of his dramatic 
pieces, which, in our opinion, can 
rank with the Weft Indian. In this 
year alfo was publifhed his * Firfl 
Love,” another very fuccefsful com- 
edy, and Henry, a novel, in four 
volumes duodecimo. In 1796, Mr. 
Camberland produced “ The Days of 
Yore,” adrama in threé aéts, and in 
the year following, the comedy of 
“ The Laft of the Family,” which 
abounds with many genuine traits of 
nature, vivacity and manly fentiment. 











Thus ntimerous, and thus diverfified 
in fubje¢ét and merit, haye been the 
writings of Mr. Cumberland: yetlet 
it not be forgotten that they have 
ever had for their object, the efta- 
blifhment of Moral Goodnefs, by in- 
culcating its principles and perfections 
with unwearied afliduity and care. 


WILLTAM HERSCHEL, ESQ. L.L.D. F.R.S. 

A native of Germany, and per- 
haps, the moft celebrated aftronomer 
of the prefent day. By his indefati- 
gable exertions, he has extended the 
boundaries and ¢onfirmed the princi- 
ples of that noble fcience. Among 
his valuable difcoveries is that of a 
feventh planet in our folar fyftem, 
whofe orbit is external to that of 
Saturn, and which is diftinguifhed by 
the name of Georgium Sidus. His 
grand forty-feet Reflecting Telefcope 
is the nobleft monument of philofo- 
phical zeal and of princely munifi- 
cence that the world can boaft; and 
difplays the refult of a judgment, an 
ingenuity, and a fertility in refource, 
not lefs eminent than his philofophi- 
calardour. It was completed on the 
28th of Auguft, 1789, and a very 
ample account of it may be feen in 
the fecond part of the London Philo- 
fophical Tranfactions for 1795. The 
patronage which his prefent Majefty 
has afforded Dr. Herfchel is highly 
honourable to his difcernment and 
munificence, and will be an additional 
ornament to his name in the page of 
hiftory. The Doctor’s publications 
have been confined to occafional pa- 
pers in the philofophical tranfactions. 
He has a fifter whofe aftronomical 
abilities and knowledve are ailo of 
confiderable diftinétion. 
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A FRIEND of mine called on me 
laft week, and told me he was yoing 
to vifit an acquaintance who had late- 
ly loft his wife; he alfo defired me to 
accompany him. I could not help 


thinking his requeft an extraordinary 
one > 
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diffolution will be removed. They 
will indeed, [ imagine, be rather 
defirous of making an early exit 
from this world, as no woman can 
bear to be thought old, or wifhes to 
have a wrinkled forehead. The 
younger, therefore, they ceafe to 
exift, the handfomer they will con- 
fequently look; and no man can 
frame any objeCtion to the departure 
of his wife, who will alfo be ready 
to die, when fhe is fure of making 
a good appearance afterwards.—No 
man will remain without one; and 
by gradually improving his collec- 
tion, he may in time have the fatis- 
faction to fee a very agreeable ferag- 
lio of mutes. In this fituation, fhould 
he be accidentally difgufted at the 
fight of one of his wives, he may 
turn afide from her, and feaft his eyes 
upon the features of another; and the 
looks of a wife are fufficient for the 
generality of hufbands, who would 
be extremely glad to fee them, with- 
out hearing them. By thefe hufbands 
in particular, my preferving {cheme 
will no doubt, be highly relifhed; 
and it may poflibly render them defi- 
rous of beholding their clamorous 
mates in the fame condition in which 
his groupe appeared.” 

* Here this ingenious artift, for artift 
he certainly may be deemed, ceaied 
{fpeaking; and as I was apprehentive 
of his faftening upon me again, [ 
thought it abfolutely neceflary to 
make my efcape, not knowing as I 
had no wife, whether he might not 
feize upon my perfon for want of a 
better fubjeét; and not being fo 
anxious about my future, as the Fair 
Sex in general are to their present ap- 
pearance (fetting afide all ideas with 
regard to posthumous preservation) i 
took my leave. As 1 am, however, 
very ready to encourage genius, and 
to promote induftry, | will venture 
to recommend this artift, as thofe who 
are put into his hands may receive 
one fubftantial confolation, they will 
never be buried alive. 
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PLAN OF AN ALMANAC FORTHE USE 
OF PEOPLE OF FASHION. 


THE plan which has hitherto been 
followed by our almanac-makers, 
can be of no ufe whatever to the po- 
lite world, who are as widely feperated 
in their manner of living from the 
common herd of people, as the inha- 
bitants of Otaheite. To know the 
exact rifing and fetting of the fun, 
may ferve to dire&t the vulgar tradef- 
man and mechanic, when to open 
fhop or go to work; but perfons of 
fafhion, whofe hours are not marked, 
by that courfe of :uminary, are indif- 
ferent @out its motions, and like thofe 
who live under the equinoxial line, 
have their days and nights of an equal 
degree of length all the year round. 
Ihe red letter days pointed out in our 
common almanacs, may perhaps be ob- 
ferved by fome formal iadies who regu- 
late their going to church by them ; 
but people of quality perceive nodiffer- 
ence between the moveable and im- 
moveable feafts or fafts, and know 
no ufe of Sunday, but as it ferves to 
call them to the card table. What 
advantage can a man of tafte reap 
from a lift of the fairs, which can 
only be of fervice to his groom? In 
a word, the prefent uncouth way of 
dividing the months into faints’ days, 
Sundays, a like, is no more 
adapted t fent modes of po- 
lite life tl man ides, nones, 
and calen 
Inftead pofing with the vul- 
gar tribe of afffonomers, that the day 
begins at fun-rife; my day, com- 
mencing at the time that it ufually 
breaks into fafhionable apartments, 
will be determined by the rifing of 
people of quality. Thus the morning 
dawns with early rifers between eleven 
and twelve, and noon commences at 
five, when (about the equinoxes) the 
dinner and wax lights come upon the 
table. For want of a thorough know- 
ledge of the diftribution of the day 
all who.have any connetion with the 
3C polite 
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therefore began my operations before 
fhe was quite cold; and though fome 
women may object to this mode of 

oceeding, when they confider how 
well they will look gfter they are dead 
—perhaps better than they did during 
their lives—they capnat, I imagine, 
continue long in a hesitating {tate with 
regard to its propriety.” 

“ A profeflor of anydcience (an- 
{wered 1) is certainly a better judge 
of his bulinefs than thofe can poflibly 
be, who do not underftand it.” Here 
I was turning from him in order to 
get out of the houfe as fait as I could, 
but he prevented my eagrefs by clap- 

ing me on the fhoulder, and exclaim- 
ing, “ Stay, fir, stay, you have not 
feen all.” 

I muft own I was a littlé ftartled 
at his making fuch near approaches, 
und could not help fancying, that he 
might proceed to the examination of 
my veins, and making an experiment 
upon my vitals. I fhrunk, therefore, 
from his touch like a fenlitive plant. 
Upon this repelling behaviour on my 
fide, he renewed his attack, and for- 
cibly lugging me into a large clofet, 

wed me two other corpfes as frefh 
and as fair as that which I had before 
feen; and on my faying, that “I 
perceived he did notswant einploy- 
ment in his profeflion;’& he replied, 
“That they had been both bis wives, 
and that he had not yet pra@tifed upon 
any woman out of his own family; 
(adding) that whatever people might 
think, he had an indifputable right 
to do what he would with his own 
property.” “ To be fure (replied 1) 
you are of that opinion; but what do 
the ladies fay upon a fubje& fo inter- 
efting to them?” . * Oh! (anfwered 
he) they cannot but approve of my 
proceedings; for as their whole time, 
while living, is fpent in endeavouring 
to make themfelves look as well as 
they poffibly can, they muft of courfe 
be pleafed at being in bigh preserva- 
tion after they are dead. And, indeed, 
I believe that my two laft help-:nates 
were chiefly induced to be united to 
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me, in order to fecure a beautiful 
posthumous appearance. To fo great 
a height, indeed, do moft women 
carry their paffion for appearance, 
that I know {everal at this time who 
actually declare, they fhould be quite 
ready to die, if they could be fure 
of not looking frightfully after their 
deceafe. My own laft good girl ufed 
frequently to try different coiffures 
upon her departed predeceflors, in 
order to fee which of them was moft 
becoming, that fhe might be dreffed 
in the fame when fhe followed them; 
and ftickled hard I affure you, for a 
high cufhion, with a large cap, ac- 
companied with fome of the talleft 
feathers to be procured ftuck perpen- 
dicularly upon it. Here, however, I 
thought proper to clap a negative; 
and took pains to convince her, that 
if women fhould infift upon having 
their heads, after they were dead, in 
the fame degree of altitude in which 
they were fitted up during their lives, 
coffins, as well as coaches, muft be 
confiderably enlarged; the additional 
length of the former bearing a due 
proportion to the increafed height of 
the latter. I alfo took that opportu- 
nity to inform her, that as not one 
of my rooms would, upon der being 
fo mounted, be fufficient to contain 
her at full length, fhe muft, in her 
new character be contented with a 
fafhionable undrefs cap. To this 
amendment of her motion fhe fub- 
{cribed, provided the cap was decom. 
ing, and that the ribbons and the 
trimmings fuited her complexion. 
Thus you fee (continued this ingeni- 
ous perserver of wives,) that I have 
reafon to expect the fuffrages of the 
fair fex in my favour: while they 
are living, they will naturally with 
to have their perfons exhibited to the 
greateft advantage after they are 
dead, and refcued from putrefaétion 
in the hands of a hideous undertaker, 
the very apprehenfion of which has 
killed thoufands. Now on the other 
hand, when they are fure they fhall 
never be disfigured, all the terrors of 
difolution 
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Omar....On the character of a Slanderer. 


as are moft fuitable to the fafhjona- 
ble world in every fafhionable com- 
plaint. 

—_—— 


OMAR. A NARRATIVE. 
[ Continues from page 344. } 


Omar hears how a man may become wife. 


Om AR thook his head and returned 
to Bagdat. He pondered the words 
of the fage, 
allmeaning. In the city he met one 
of his arenas friends; his name was 
Ali. “ Whence comeft ‘thou, that 
thou art fo melancholy!” faid he. 
“Ts one of thy females faithlefs?” 
“1 come from yon philofopher.” 
“ What haft thou to do with that 
hoary fage, young man, thou haft not 
yet feen tw enty winters?” I have 
been aiking advice.” “ May I be fo 
bold as to enquire on what fubject?” 
“ I confefs freely to thee, that Tam 
not at eafe concerning miy fate.” 
“ Take hellebore, Omar, to make thee 
fneeze. Something is amifs in the 
uppér region of thy brain. And what 
did the wife man fay to thee ?” 
‘Something that Ido not underftand. 
‘6 Ta, ha, “ha! fure as the prophet 
lives I could have told thee that be- 
forehand.’’*** Poor Omar! I took thee 
be much wifer than thou really 
art. What thou venture, that 
in a year’s time I am reputed to be 
the wifeft man in Bagdat?” Thou, 
Ali? Ithink thou haft drunk a little 
too much wine. But how wilt thou 
egin?” I will juft do the contrary 
to all other honeft people; will have 
to drink, yet not drink ; to eat, yet 
not eat; to love, yet not love ; and 
when I fay any thing, fay it with fo 
much brevity and ob{curity as that no 
one can underftand me. I will be con- 
tent, Omar, to be for ever excluded 
from Mohammed’s paradife if I 
ceive not both young and old.” 
“ Knoweft thou, Ali, what he faid 
tome?!” ‘ Well, let us hear this 
mighty wifdom.” ‘ Every thing is 
wanting togne, becaufe I want no- 
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thing ; “and that I muft abitain and 
enjoy.” Farewell, Omar. May 





and found them void of 
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our great prophet take thee and thy 


five fenfes into keeping !” Ali went 


away, thinking himfelf happy that 
he was not fucha fool as Oar ; and 
this hitofopher went to one of his 
femillifvienis, and came home next 
morning fick. Omar, on the cov- 
trary, walked away leifurely, curling 
his miferable deftiny, and rofe up 
frefh and healthy. 
— pe Conte? pore 


ne 


ON THE CHARACTER OF A SLANDERER.s 


OF all the charaéters in life, none 
can be more defpicable, none more 
perniciqus to fociety than that of a 
Slanderere He feems to poflels a ge- 

nius only fit for mifchief and dark de- 
figns ; he feizes every opportunity to 
heighten his own importance, w whilft 
he takes every advantage of weaknefs 
or misfortune to deprefs thatof others. 
He envies thofe whom he fees united, 
and waits but for a fuitable conve- 
nience to dillolve the union.—lIf ad- 
verfity is our lot, how alleviating is 
the folace of a friend; fhould fuc» 
cefs {mile on our endeavours, ftill his 
converiation is one of the moft fatis- 
factory pleafures we canenjoy. What 
ideas then can be fufficient, or expref- 
fions fevere enough, to charaCterifea 
being who would deftroy that com- 

fort, which a gdigend can aflord us in 
diftrefs ; or, e are profperous, 
that deligh ifes from his par- 
ticipation. mich worfe, and 
more unpa cruel is it, if he 
flanders us t fe who have it in 
their power to refent,— —nay, perhaps, 
toruinus, by withdrawing their fa- 

vours, or exerting their interefts and 
intentions to our difadvantage. It is 
not in the power of imagiuation to 
paint, in its true colours, a wretch 
like this—_—Mr. Addifon afferts, and 
on his authority 1 prefume, that 
“every honeft man fets as high a va- 
lue upon a good naine, as upon life 
itfelf ; and 1 cannot,” fays he, “ but 








think that thofe who privately affauit 
the one, would deftroy the other, 
might they do it with the fame fe- 
crecy and impunity.” 
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polite world may de guilty of many 
miftakes: when an honeft tradefman 
intends a fathionable gentleman a 
vifit after dinner, he may perhaps 
find him fipping his morning choco- 
late. 

The inconveniences of the old ftyle 
in the manner of reckoning our days 
were fo manifeft, that it was thought 
proper to amend them by an act of 
parliament. I am inclined in like 
manner, to introduce the new ftyle oi 
dividins the hours in my almanac; 
for, can any thing be more abfurd 
than to fix the names of morning, 
noon, and evening, at prefenty on the 
fame hours which bore thofe epithets 
in the reign of Queen Befs? A 
dutchefs, is fo far from dining at 
tleven, that it often happens her 
grace has not then opened her eyes, 
and that her breakfaft does not take 

iace for fome hours after; and a 
maid of honor would no more rifé at 
fix in the morning, as it was called 
by the dames of queen Elizabeth’s 
court, than fhe would, in imitation 
of thofe dames, breakfaft upon ftrong 
beer and buttock of beef. In thofe 
houfes, indeed, where the hours of 
quality are obferved by-one part of 
the family, the impolite irregularity 
of the other in adbering to the old 
ftyie, often occaho eat difturb- 
ance ; for as lady “ fays, ¢ fuch 
a houfe is more hi with ten 
ftage coaches. ween the 
impertinent people efs ina 
morning, and the i ble thick 
{hoes of the fervants at noon, one has 
not a wink of fleep all night.’ 

The alterations which I have made 
in refpecit to the red letter days, is 
no le{fs confiderable. I have not only 
expunged that immenfe catalogue of 
faints which croud the papifh calen- 
dar, but have blotted out all the other 
faints that ftill retain their places in 
our common almanacs; well know- 
ing that perfons of fafhion pay as lit- 
tle attention to the apoftles and evan- 
gelifts, as to St. Mildred, St. Bridget, 
or St. Winifred. I retain indeed the 
name of St. John, becaufe I am fure 
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that people of qualivy will not think 
of any body being deligned under that 
title, except the late lord Boling- 
broke. 

Having thus difcarded the faints, 
people whom nobody knows, I have 
taken care to introduce my readers 
into the beft company ; for the red 
letters in my calendar will ferve to 
diftinruith thofe days on which the 
ladies of the firft fafhion keep thetr 
routs, drums, and hurricanes ; a work 
of infinite ufe, as well to perfons of 
diftinction themfelves, as to all thofe 
who have any intercourfe with the 
polite world. The feafon of the year 
commonly diftinguifhed by the appel- 
lation of Lent, which implies a time 
of fafting, 1 fhall confider, according 
to its real fignification in the beau 
monde, as an annual feftival; and 
fhall therefore mention it under the 
denomination of the carnival. ‘The 
propriety of this will be evident at 
firft fight, fince nothing is fo plain 
to us, that at this feafon all kinds of 
diverfions and jollity are at their 
height in the metropolis. Inftead of 
the man in the almanac, I at frft 
intended to delineate the figure of a 
fine gentleman drefled au demnier gout; 


but I was at length determined to let, 


the old picture remain ; as it appears 
to be run through the body in feveral 
places, it may not improperly repre- 
fent that fafhionable character, a duel- 
Jift. 

In the place which is allotted in 
other almanacs for the change of 
weather, (as hail, froft, fhow, and the 
like) I fhall fet down the change of 
drefs appropriated to different fea- 
fons, and ranged under the title of 
hats, bonnets, faques, calafhes, &c. 
&c, and in a parrailel column, I fhall 
point out the different parts of the 
body affected by thefe changes, fuch 
as head, neck, breaft, fhoulders, face, 
hands, feet, &c. and as other alma- 
nacs are ufually accompanied every 
month with feafonable catttions about 
fowing turnips, raifing cabbages, 
blood-letting, and the like important 
articles, I fhail give fuch diretions 
as 
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Poetry. 


What tho’ each eve thou addeft to thy flore 
Of hard-earn’d wealth more than Peru contains, 
Say, can they nearer lead to Heav’n’s high door? 
Say, can they leffen life’s afflictive pains ?— 


Say, when each eve, thou countelt o’er thy gains, 
And ftill ftretch forth thy hands to grafp at more— 
Say think’ft thou ought on yon poor wretch in chains, 
Whom late thou {purn’d, unfeeling, from thy door? 


Come, leave thy gains, thy vices, and thy pride; 
Come, walk with me in yonder fhady grove, 
Or ftray along the riv’lets murm’ring fide, 
Or lift to yonder turtles, warbling love. 


Ill ope’ for thee humanity’s clos’d doors, 
That ‘ pity’s child” may find a refuge there— 
I’ll teach thee what the blifs, to grant thy flores 
To yon poor mourner, victim of defpair. 


Oh, let me lead thee to yon humble cot, 

Where worn with care, thou feeft the ruftic lie, 
Oh, think if fuch had been thy haplels lot, 

What pain to thee, if he had pafs’d thee by.— 


Come, ftray with me to yonder humble roof, 
Where chaunting hymns of praife, the curate lives, 
Fear not thou man of wealth, his mild reproof,— 
The wretch, who owns his errors, he forgives. 


If fcenes like these, thou pafs regardlefs by, 
If thou lift, heedlefs, to fuch woes as thefe, 

If thou can’ft hear, unmoved, that hollow figh— 
Then, ftray with me to fcenes of peace and eafe. 


See, when the fun beneath the mountain finks, 
. Yon peafant, gaily trudging to his home— 
(Happy, thou man of wealth, is he that thinks 

His lot full fweet, nor wifhes ere to roam—) 


‘See, as reclined, he reils his weary feet— 
(His, toil, his labours, and his cares forgot,) 
His partner, pleas’d, with looks fo mildly fweet, 
Hangs o’er the blazing fire, the boiling pot— 


See, where his little prattiers clufler round, 
To claim the gifts he promifed them at noon, 
Lift to thofe tones of joy, which loud refound 
Throughout the cot, as each receives his boon. 


See him contented quaff the {fparkling ale, 
While on his knees, his little prattlers nod, 
Hear him relate the well fele&ed tale, 
And thankful offer up, his pray’rs to God. 


Say, man of wealth, can’ft thou thefe pleafures view, 
And, ftill infatuate, run thy mad career ?— 

Say, fhall in vain the wretched mourner fue, 
And draw from thy cold heart, not ere a tear ?—— 


Come, walk with me, we'll dry thofe tears which flow 
In fuch profufion from the saourner’s heart— 

Come let us wander thro’ the world, and know 
What ’tis to aé& the philantropic part :— 


Thus fhall we meet, refigned, our fate on earth, 
Thus fhall we learn to kifs affliction’s rod— 
Thus, when recalled by him who gave us birth, 

We'll know the blifs of living with our God. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


ON READING nope BARCLAY’S APOLOGY FOR THE 
TRUE CHRISTIAN DIVINITY. 


Tr truth divine e’er flow’d from mortal’s pen, 
It flowed from thine, O Barc tay, beft of men! 
Such facred truths are urg’d with fo much force 
‘Throughout thy folid, well compos’d difcourfe. 


O! with what ftrength of elocufion fraught, 

What forcive language, and what depth of thought: 
Ah, how the fcholar and the Chriftian fhines, 

While fenfe and judgment f{pread their copious mines. 


Thy diction clear, thy ftile from taint is free, 
Critic’s may try, but can no blemifh fee— 
Could pride, impartial ftoop to read thee o’er, 
*T would curb its folly and be pride no more. 


Truth warm’d thy breaft, indifferent of applaufe, 
Oh dauntlefs champion in thy Maker’s cauie! 
Thou iffu’dit forth when fuperftition reign’d, 

And when dark fouls, dark myfteries explain’d.— 


Ignorance too long had travers’d claffic ground, 
Till Barcuay rote, delufion to confound— 

He, through dark chaos fent the Gefpel ray, 
And clear’d the paflage to the realms of day. 


O bleft inftru€&or of my tender youth, 
Thou fafe dire&or to the blefled truth; 
All tranfient pleafures lofe their fatal force, 
Subdued by thy all powerful difcourfe. 


No longer now I with the thoughtlefs ftray, 

No longer wanton, debonier and gay— 

No longer triffiing follies can engage, ‘ 
Nor canebymix with a degenerate age. 


eow phantoms which before them fly, 
Mockgattneie grafp, or in pofleffion die, 

i delufive blifs purfue, 
ects animates my view : 








hall charm when glittering meteors fail, 
Which time can’t vary, fraund nor art affail; 

But fix’d and conftant ever will remain, 

Devoid of forrow and exempt from pain. 





And if my foul that diftant port fhould gain, 

One with, one only wifh, would yet remain ; 

That Barciay there my ravifh’d eyes might meet, 
To hail me welcome to that bleit retreat, 

Where kindred {pirits, joys fucceffive thare, 
Beyond conception, and beyond compare! 


—_ 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


Come, ye who pace the city’s bufy ftreets, 4 
Thou man of wealth, of trouble, and of care, ; 

Come, leave the world, leave diffipation’s fweets 

And breathe with me the fragrant, rural air. 
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Doma the late feffion of Congrefs, 


’ . . 
the FOO ing communication was laid 
before them, the Prefident : 


Report of the Direuoy of the Mint, to the 
President of the Cited States. 
To the PRESIDENT of the cajted States 
of America, 

THe Direfor of the Mintthinks + pis 
duty to renew his annual report, on the 
ftate of the bufinefs committed to his 
fuperintendance for the information of 
government. 

With pleafure he refers the Prefident 
to the inclofed returns of iffues of the 
feveral fpecies of coin from the mint, 
fince the firft of January, 1798; during 
which time the coinage has been ftopped 
near three months, occafioned by~ the 
late calamitous fever, and the decay of 
fome of the machinery. Yet by thefe 
returns, it will appear that the coinage 
of gold amounts in value to 205,610 dol- 
lar—that of filver to 330,291 dollars, 
and that of copper to 9,797 dollars—In 
the whole amounting to 545,698 dollars, 
exceeding in value nearly double what 
has ever been coined at the mint in any 
one preceding year, and increafés the 
whole amount of the coinage, fince the 
commencement of the bufineis in O&o- 
ber, 1794, to 483,245 dollars, in gold— 
792,643 dollars and 75 cents, in filver; 
and 41,004 dollars and 74 cents, in 
copper, amounting in«the whole to 
1,315,893 dollars and 49 cents. 

From information the Dire&or has 
received; he has no doubt but there will 
be a full fupply of filver bullion for the 
enfuing year, at the pretent eitablifhment 
of the Mint, and the frequent depolits of 
gold, give him encouragement to fuppote 
a proportionate lupply of that precious 
metal will be kept up. The prefent 
arrangement with regard to copper coin, 
—will enable the Director, during the 
courfe of the next fummer, to fupply any 
demand that is likely to be made for 
cents; and at prefent there are a conii- 

erable number on hand. 

Thé Director cannot with propriety, 
clole this report, without mentioning, 
that during the lait fummer a fcheme 
was dilcovered for robbing the Mint, by 
perfons out of it, in concert with one 
perfon employed in the Mint; and altho’ 
the offenders have been detected, prole- 
cuted and punithed, yet it fully juiiifies 
the obfervations heretofore offered to th 
Preijdent, on the unproieded flaie of the 
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Mint, to which the Direftor begs leave 
to refer. 

All which is refpe&fully fubmitted to 
the Pretident. 

ELIAS BOUDINOT, Director 

Mint of the Unfrep STATES, 

Fanuary 34, 1799. 
Statement of the coinage at the Mint of the 

United States, for the year 1798. 
Gold Coins. 


7,974 Eagles dolls. 79,740 

24,064 Half Magles 124,335 

614 Quarter Fagles 1,535 
205,619 





Silver Coins. 
327,536 Dollars dolls. 327,536 
27,559 Dimes .. ....... eee 2,755 





339329% 
Copper Coin. 


979,700 Cents ........ rae - SM 9,797 
Dolls. 545,698 


Mint of the Unttrep STATEs, 
Treafurer’s Office, Jan. 3d, 1799. 
BENJAMIN RUSH. 











The following extraordinary circum- 
ftance is related as having actually hap- 
ened during the engagement between 
the Conttellation and infurgente frigates. 
A twenty-four pound fhot from the Con- 
ftellation having entered the after part 
of the Infurgente, in its pafiage killed 
eleven men, difmounted a gun, damaged 
the carriage of another, and its force 
being fpent, fell onthe deck. An officer 
picked it up, and carried it to the Cap- 
tain, obferving that it was in vain to 
coniend with a {hip which darried fuch 
heavy metal. It was fuppofed this cir- 
cumitance contributed not a little to the 
fortunate event of the action. The ball 
is now on board the thip Alexander 
Hamilton, Captain Remington, lately 
arrived in this port from St. Kitts. 

On the morning of the day the Infur- 
gente was taken, fhe had been chafed by 
two Britith frigates, and efcaped by her 
fait failing. She is defcribed as a very 
fine frigate, coppered, and having a 
number of brafs guns and {wivels mount- 
ed. She was not much damaged, but had 
a fhot through her mainmalt; another 
through her bow{fprit, and feveral in 
the hull. 

On the 23d inftant, a boat loaded with 
flour, fuppofed to be near five hundred 
barrels, coming down Schuylkill, ftruck 
on a rock—fplit in two, and immediately 
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ODE TO SPRING. 


L IGHTLY dancing o’er the green, 

Welcome {pring at length is feen ; 

Yielding now refrefhing fhowers, 

Swelling buds and blooming flowers— 

Modett primrofe fair and fhy, 

And violet of bolder dye: 

Daities fpangling thick the green, 

Gelid fnow drops huble mien. 

All await to grace her reign, 

Sweets diffafing o’er the plain. 

Now, no more, from ebon throne, 

Winter with terrific frown 

Throws arround his iron chain, 

O’er the brook, the wood, the plain. 

Mark the rivulet gliding near, 

With pleafing found to footh the ear, 

From herbs and fiowers incenfe {weet, 

Fanning zephyrs rife to greet. 

Lovelicit daughter of the year, 

Varied charms with thee appear ; 

Dormant nature wakes to fpread 

Rofy chaplets round thy head :—- 

All thy fons, with cheerful voice 

Hail thy prefence, and rejoice— 

Piping fhepherds call up glee, 

Ali is joy and harmony. 

Hence ye boreal blafts retire, 

Winter fee thy reign expire; 

With thy howling tempetts hafte 

To Siberia’s dreary wafte; 

Or, where mid eternal fnows, 

Hecla’s burning torrent flows ;— 

While, o’er all Columbia’s plain, 

Lovely {pring extends her reign. 
RINALDO. 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE HEALING KISS. 


Sort balmy lips difpenfing blifs, 

Oh grant me but one healing kifs ; 
A®kits to heal a heart half broken, 

A kiis—of love the gentle token, 

A kifs fo innocent, a kifs fo pure 

As angels give, mult be my cure. B.p.o. 








ON PROVIDENCE. 
{From the Italian ef Filicaia.] 
Qual Madreti fizlii, &c. 


A S with affeGtion fond, a mother views 
Her infant race, and melts with con- 
icious joy ; 
On the girl’s cheek fhe oft’ the kifs re- 
news, 
Or ee bofom ftrains the beauteous 
y- 









Poetry. ad 


Some climb, with eager love, her envy’d 


knees; 
Some at her feet in childifh frolic 
play; 
Their fecret wifh the raptured mother 
fees, 


From the fweet fmiles, the geflures 
they difplay: 
And as fhe marks each varied face, 
beftows 
A tender look on thefe, and gentle 
fpeech on thofe. 
Yet, if difpleafure’s frown her brow 
fhould wear, 
She’s ftill the mother, and her child 
befriends: 
So Providence all-wife, with parent care, 
Provides for fome, to others comfort 
lends ; 
To all who atk, fhe lib’ral aid fupplies, 
‘Fo ev’ry fuppliant lends a willing ear; 
And if fometimes her kindnefs fhe de- 
nies, 
’Tis only to extort the grateful pray’r: 
Nay, by denying oft’ our ill-tim’d 
wants, 
Refufal is confent, and all our wifh 
fhe grants. 


— 
THE KISS. 
Hoemip feal of foft affe&ion, 


Magic union—virgin kits ! 
Tendereit tie of young connection! 
Sureit’ pledge of future blifs. 


Speaking filence, dumb confeffion, 
That each fecret wifh imparts ! 
Yielding foftnefs,—fweet confufion ! 
Caim that heals our wounded hearts! 


Friendthip’s height, and laft enjoyment ! 
Patlion’s birth, and infant play ! 

Love’s firit fnow-drop! young enjoyment! 
Earliett dawn of brightefi day! 


Sorrowing joy, adieu’s laft adion ! 
Oh! what language can‘exprefs 
The thrilling pain, the foft affiGion 

Of a tender parting kits. 


— a 
A SONNET. 
fFrom the French of De Varennes. } 


Iw hill repofe all nature lies, 
Should fleep the Cyprian Queen invade ; 
And, till the lifts her beauteous eyesy 
The univerfe itfelf feems dead. 


The ftreams fufpend their pleafing noife ; 
But when the rofy flumbers fly 

From Cytherea’s opening eye, 
lhe-world revives—and all rejoice. 
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384 Intelligence. 


funk. The boatmen efcaped by fwim- 
ming, but a woman and child, paflen- 
gers, were drowned. 

Mr. Jofeph S. Lewis, has been elefted 
Treafurer to the Pennfylvania Hofpital, 
in the room of his father, Mordecai 
Lewis, lately deceafed. 

It is difficult to form an accurate opi- 
nion of the ftate of the infurrection in 
Northampton county. The accounts re- 
fpecting it are extremely vague, contra- 
diory and uncertain. A number of the 
rioters have come to this city and deli- 
vered themfelves up to the civil autho- 
rity; but thefe are of thofe only who 
firit oppofed the collection of the tax. 
None of thofe who were concerned in 
the refcue of the delinquents from the 
Marfhal, have furrendered themfelves. 

A perfon by the name of Fries, who 
was a principal leader in this bufinefs, 
has made his efcape. Troops have been 
marching from this and the neighbour- 
ing ftates of New-York and New-Jerfey, 
to Newtown, Bucks county, which ap- 
pears to have been fixed on as the place 
of general rendezvous. But whether it 
will be found neceflary or expedient for 
the military to march to the ions of in- 
furveGion, is at prefent extremely pro- 
blematical. 

We hear that a bill has paffed the 


Senate of this flate, for the removal of 


the Seat of Government from Philadel- 
phia. Lancaiter has been fixed on as a 
temporary place, until a permanent one 
fhall be decided on, which has not yet 
been done. 

New-York, March 26. Having been 
called early this morning to fee a child 
that had died in the night under fome- 
what fingular circumitances: I found 
upon inquiry, that in the evening it had 
been a little reitlets and uneafy, as was 
fuppoled, from the irritation of teething. 
The mother having been accuftomed to 
give it paragoric elixir upon fuch occa- 
fions, at once preicribed her favo site 
remedy, but haying none of her own 
ftock remaining, gave it the ufual dofe, 
a tea-{poon full, from a frefh phial pro- 
cured from a neighbouring vender of 
medicine. Upon fhipecting the medicine, 
it appeared, inftead of the common weak 
elixir, to be a tincture of opium, nearly, 
af not quite as ftrong as laudanum; and 
there is no doubt in my mind, but that 
the child’s death was owing to it. 

‘How cautious then ought parents and 
nuries to be, of tampering with fo pre- 
carious and powerful a medicine; for 
although by a careful experiment they 
may have alcertained the quantity that 


might be fafely given, for one parcel, 
yet it is very doubtful whether wha* 
they afterwards may get, will be of -" 
fame ftrength; for perhaps the® 2 
hardly two apothecaries in “5 ClHYs 
who make it of like mater#ls, and in 
like proportions, they *<!Ng too often 
governed, in their c-tipolitions, by their 
own judgments. ~:4 fometimes influenced 
by ezonomi~t confiderations. _ But even 
fhould 2pothecaries confcientioufly ad- 
here » the manner of making it accord- 
ing to the Difpenfatory, ftilt we could 
put no dependance on it as a medicine of 
uniform quality, for while fome might 
make it after the diretion of the College 
of London, which is half a drachm of 
opium to a pound, others might follow 
that of the Pharmacopeeia of Edinburgh, 
which contains four times that propor- 
tion. 

Trenton, March 26. It is rumoured 
that the {pirit of difaffection to the Fede- 
ral Government, on account of the tax 
act, is {preading itfelf into the northern 
part of this ftate, bordering on North- 
ampton county. We fincerely hope that 
this intelligence may prove unfounded. 

— 
MARRIAGES. 

Dr. William N. Lummis, of Wood- 
bury, Gloucefter county, New Jerfey, to 
Milfs Eliza Fries, daughter of Mr. Jacob 
Fries, of Salem county. Mr. Robert 
Goldsborough, of the itate of Maryland, 
to Mifs Saily Potter, of this city, daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Potter, deceafed. Mr. 
Robert Hamilton, of this city, to Mifs 
SFessy McNaughton, daughter of Patrick 
McNaughton, Efq. of Cumberland coun- 
ty, Pennfylvania. Mr. Martin Row, jun. 
to Milfs Kitty Ann Brown, daughter of 
Jacob Brown, both of this city. At the 
valley works, Mr. Rees Brooke, merchant 
of this city, to Mifs Harriet Potts. Mr. 
Fames Taylor, to Mils Sally Weatherby, 
both of this city. 

—<=—— 
DEATHS. 

Mr. Daniel Dent, in the 2:ft year of 
his age. Mr. Richard Renshaw, of this 
city. Mrs. Eleanor Cochran, wife of 
James Cochran, Efq. late member of 
Congrels from the itate of New York, 
and daughter of Mr. John Barclay, of 
this city. At his feat in Frederick coun- 
ty, immediately after his return from 
Congrefs, Major General Daniel Mor- 
san. * 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. muft excule us for declining to in- 

fert his piece in its prefent form. 



















